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AN investor purchasing sub-units in the four Portfolios of the BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES FIXED TRUSTS is offered the unique advantage of 
spreading his investment over 100 Companies, and receiving dividends at regular 
intervals of approximately six weeks throughout the year. The Hundred Com- 
panies whose shares are included in the Four Portfolios have been chosen by 
experts after careful consideration of their past record, their present financial 
position, and the possibilities of future developments and earning capacity: they 
are recognised leaders in their respective fields. All the securities are freely mar- 
ketable on the London and other Stock Exchanges. Since the First Portfolio 
was introduced in March 1934 the market price of the securities included therein 
has risen by 26 per cent. 


AGGREGATE YIELD EXCEEDS 
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Sub-units may be bought or sold at any time through any stockbroker 
or any Bank. Sums of approximately £20 or upwards may be invested 
in any one Portfolio. 
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names of the one hundred securities contained in the Four 
Portfolios, with complete statistical information relating to 
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A®MSTRONG SIDDELEY cars are built by an organisatien with a 
world-wide reputation for the most advanced standards of aero 
engineering. ‘They embody all the qualities associated with aircraft . 
modernity, highest performance, ease of control, and, most important of all, Cars of 
unfailing reliability. ‘They are outstanding amongst the world’s quality cars. ene . 
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16 Miles South of Cairo THE COMFORT OF ‘ORION’ & ‘ORONTES’ 
is the only health resort near Europe where + ONE 
treatment by natural waters (Sulphur Saline) * TWO 
can be obtained during the winter months in > THREE 
a summer-like climate. > FOUR SPRING CRUISES 


APRIL 24TH BY ORONTES TO 


Radio-active Sulphur Salt Baths, Electro- EGYPT CYPRUS AFRICA ETC 
therapeutics. World-wide reputation for the 21 DAYS FROM 36 GUINEAS 
treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, Rheumatoid SG DR DEES 9 0 EMS 
Arthritis, Sciatica, Lumbago, Albuminuria, a : - — i gine he : 2 - 
etc. Very dry winter climate: average eight 20 DAYS FROM 34 GUINEAS 
hours’ bright sunshine daily November to RE PE 
April. Particularly suitable for sufferers MAY 16TH BY ORONTES TO THE 
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from Bronchitis, Asthma, etc. s1 O4¥s £060 34 Boeras 





The en pension terms of a MAY 23RD BY ORION TO CARTHAGE 
first-class hotel are from £1 ATHENS AFRICA ETC 
per day. Special monthly rates. 17 DAYS FROM 27 GUINEAS 


8 OTHER CRUISES FROM JUNE TO AUGUST 


Fully i tive li ‘e will be sent gratis and 
A orn onaypiuis |) ORIENT LINE CRUISES 


FOR PRICED PLANS WRITE TO THE MANAGER; 


EGYPT TRAVEL ANDERSON, GREEN & CO., LID., 5 FENCHURCH 
AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 

INFORMATION BUREAU WEST END OFFICES: 44 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 

: nits AND No. 4 AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 
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NEWS OF 


HE two debates on the League of Nations in the 
House of Lords this week had their value, though 
neither of them carried matters much further. Lord 
Phillimore’s demand on Tuesday for a new peace move in 
the Italo-Abyssinian dispute was obviously premature, 
as Lord Stanhope had no difficulty in demonstrating. 
Lord Rennell raised a much more interesting question 
on Wednesday, when he pressed for consideration of the 
» revision of the Covenant, with special reference to the 
- creation within the League of three regional councils— 
' for Europe, America and Asia. The .idea of one such 
council—for the two Americas—has been considerably 
advanced by President Roosevelt’s proposal for closer 
relations between the American republics in the interests 
of peace, and provided it did not involve the withdrawal 
of the Latin-American States from Geneva—which 
F Mr. Roosevelt definitely does not contemplate—it might 
| have considerable advantages. A European Council 
was the central feature of M. Briand’s United States of 
Europe plan, and the obstacles that brought that proposal 
to nothing have certainly not diminished in the interval. 
Russia, as much an Asiatic as a European Power, has 
| entered the League since then, thereby increasing further 
) the already almost insuperable difficulties of separating 
European problems from Asiatic. But the debate had its 
value none the less, and Lord Stanhope, replying for the 
Government, dismissed the idea of any revision or modifi- 
cation of the Covenant rather too summarily, 
; * * a * 
© Mob Law in France 
3 The attack on M. Blum, the Socialist leader and 
= of Stendthal, by members of the Royalist 
Camelots du Roi has had instant and salutary effects. 
The attack itself was brutal, but, given the time and 
the place, it was inevitable after M. Maurras’ murderous 
exhortations to his followers. The Action Frangaise, 


THE WEEK 


whose inspiring fore: M. Maurras has been for a generation, 
is taken lightly in this country ; but its influence on French 
youth and French intellectuals has been great. During 
the February riots especially the genius of Messrs. 
Maurras and Daudet for inventing inflammatory slogans 
was a potent factor of disorder. The French Chamber 
and Cabinet reacted admirably to the recent attack by 
decreeing the suppression of the Action Frangaise and 
Camelots du Roi groups. It is encouraging to know that 
democratic governments have by now learned that the 
proper reply to such outbreaks is a swift and stern 
application of the law. JL/affaire Blum was not the 
first of these attacks on politicians of the Left, but 
thanks to the Government's action it may be the last. 
* * * * 

The Cape Native Vote 

The Cape natives apparently have the choice between 
losing their vote altogether and accepting the compromise 
framed by General Hertzog, which would place them on a 


separate electoral roll and give them the right to send 
three European representatives to Parliament. The 


disadvantages of the proposal are obvious. It means 
that however the natives may increase they will still have 
only three representatives. and these, of course, as at 
present, will not be natives themselves. On the other 
hand, it may be argued that to accept the compromise is 
to keep the idea of some sort of native franchise alive, 
whereas there is a certain appearance of finality about 
complete disfranchisement. The present arrangements 
have worked perfectly well in the Cape Province and 
opinion there is not hostile to the native vote, but General 
Hertzog has to carry the Transvaal, Natal and the Orange 
Free State with him, and in all those provinces a reac 

tionary attitude prevails. The indications are that the 
Prime Minister intends to persist in his compromise plan, 
regardless of what native opinion is. On the whole it 
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will be better for the natives than complete loss of the 
vote, particularly if the preposal for the creation of a 
Native Representative Council still stands, for it at least 
leaves the way open, as a next step, to representation by 
natives themselves instead of by Europeans. There are 
already native leaders who could fill seats in Parliament 
with distinction. 
x x * * 


An Abyssinian Defeat 


In spite of conflicting reports it seems clear that the 
Abyssinians have suffered a rather serious reverse near 
Makalle. There, as recently in the south, the Italians 

- have shown that they can carry everything before them in 
a battle fought on lines of their own choosing. Their 
success, according. to Italian figures, has cost them some 
200 killed and 600 wounded, while the Abyssinian losses 
are estimated at 5,000 to 6,000 dead. 'Fhough this is an 
obvious approximation it is probably nearer to the truth 
than the absurdly low figures in the meagre report which 
is all that Ras Mulugeta has so far furnished. 


* * * * 


Except in the results of both there is no resemblance 
between the northern and southern battles. In the 
. south a small and very mobile column overran a desolate 
plain and scattered the remnants of a force not particularly 
warlike in its composition and already terribly weakened 
by privation. In the north the advance was over country 
of stupendous difficulty and was opposed by a “new 
model ” army, well fed and comparatively well equipped. 
Its success improves the Italian position, without neces- 
sarily greatly weakening that of the Abyssinians, whose 
mobility makes them less dependent than the Italians 
on strategic communications. The true measure of 
victory as bringing the war nearer to a successful issue 
is the area of arable land denied to the defenders— 
-which is small—and the casualties inflicted on them. 
If these were as heavy as they are reported to be, Ras 
Mulugeta has been guilty of a serious tactical error in 
offering such determined resistance. The next few weeks 
will disclose the extent of that error, and test the resilience 
of Abyssinian morale. 


* *K * * 
Armament Profits 


The boom in armament shares on the London Stock 
Exchange comes at an appropriate moment to reinforce 
the arguments of those witnesses who have been urging 
lately before the Arms Traflice Commission the need 
for removing or limiting the element of private profit 
in the arms industry. The boom rests at present on 
rumour and more or less intelligent anticipation. It is 
known that a vast armaments programme is in prospect. 
Heavy contracts will inevitably be given to private 
firms, and it is obviously the belief of investors that the 
profits of such firms will increase substantially. No 
doubt they will, though the Stock Exchange pendulum 
has a habit of swinging unduly far in both directions. 
Fortunes have already been made out of the fantastic 
rise in prices before a single order has been placed or 
contract form sent out. All this is, of course, perfectly 
legitimate. Certainly there is nothing to blame _ the 
armament firms for. But the demonstration of the 
number of people financially interested in the increase 
of armaments, and the extent of that interest, is sig- 
nificant. Obviously, moreover, the cost to the nation 
will be grave if the profits of the private manufacturers 
are to be on the scale suggested by the boom in shares. 
Ministers have given assurances, none too adequate, 
that costs will be rigorously scrutinised, at any rate in 
the case of aircraft orders. They might reasonably 
be pressed further on the point. 


Victory in Tennessee 


President Roosevelt and his New Deal have 
unexpectedly, escaped a further blow from the Supre 
Court. The decision, indeed, only confirms the Tele 
Valley Authority’s right to sell electric power % 
Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals: and the Wilson Da 
was begun during the Great War, under the Presiden 
right to promote navigation or assist national defen 
But the Chief Justice’s judgement has been takep ty 
imply confirmation of the Tennessee Valley Authority; 
right to build and sell power from five further dan 
Such an assumption may be unjustifiable, but for th 
moment the decision has elevated Supporters of {hy 
President and depressed the Wall Street speculators wy 
rejoice at his every reverse. The decision seems to hay, 
rested upon the President’s right to promote Navigatioy 
and defence, and the Tennessee Valley Authority's rig); 
to sell “surplus” power in a ‘“ reasonable market” 
It is ironical that only such grounds could be held 4 


9 SOME whe 


from thy 


justify the President’s’ attempt to rescue from soe) 


and economic decay entire ‘societies in the Tennesse: 
Valley and elsewhere. The enterprise, incidentally. 
enables the Government to check the prices charged by 
Public Utility electric-supply corporations, 


* * % cg 


Mr. Herbert’s Divorce Bill 

Mr. A. P. Herbert’s Marriage Bill, the text of which 
now published, turns out to be as much concerned wit) 
the protection of marriage as the increase of divore. 
Indeed, one clause in the Bill, stipulating that no divory 
be granted until after five years of marriage, is cleatly © 
designed to prevent the assimilation of our own divonw | 
law to that of Reno, but it allows for judicial separatioy 
or other relief in the interval. The new grounds fo 
divorce included in the Bill are: three years’ desertion, 
cruelty, incurable insanity, habitual drunkenness and lit 
imprisonment ; but, while adding these new grounds, th 
Bill provides for introducing the machinery of conciliatio 
before the final decision of the High Court. Mr. Herbert 
has fought long and tirelessly for reasonable relaxatio 7 
of the more oppressive provisions of the existing divorce: © 
laws, and all his proposals deserve open-minded examine 
tion—which is not to say that all should be accepted a 
they stand.’ His Bill will no doubt share the fate of mos 
Private Members’ measures, but it is to be hoped that it 
will at least stimulate the Government to take some action f 
on the almost-forgotten Divorce Law Commission’s repot! © 
—if hope deferred for twenty-four years can still survive. 





** * * %* 


A Rash Publication 

It is difficult to see what capital Italy can make ou! 7 
of the secret report on British interests in Abyssinia § 
which the Giornale d'Italia has somehow secured aiil 
published. The report was drafted by an interdepart- 
mental committee, presided over by Sir John Maifiey. 
Permanent Under-Secretary at the Colonial Office, ant 
presented to the Foreign Office last June, at a time whe) 
relations between Italy and Abyssinia had becom 
strained, but before there was immediate danger of wel. 
The gist of the committee’s conclusions is that Italia 
control of Abyssinia would be a matter of little momet! 
so far as purely British interests were concerned ; 
balance it would probably be slightly advantageow. 
But the conclusions are certainly not such as to sugges 
that such action by Italy would have the character © 
effect of a “ civilising mission.” On the other hand, th 
report, which was never meant for the public eye 
disposes decisively of the idea that Britain is opposil! 
Italy today for her own purposes. 
ruled out, loyalty to the League remains the only cot 
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yineing explanation of this country’s — policy. The 
(jiornale dItalia may on reflection regret its decision to 
give the Maffey report to the world. 

* * 1 * 


The Anglo-Irish Agreement 

Last week we expressed the hope that Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald would advance his political career. by bringing 
the Anglo-Irish “* economic war * to an end, Happily, 
his return to the House coincided with an explanation 
by his Under-Secretary of further steps taken towards 
a solution. The coal-and-cattle barter agreement of a 
year ago is continued and extended; duties on Irish 
vattle and meat are reduced by a half or a quarter, the 
frish quota of pigs and bacon increased; the Trish 
Free State will reduce, by a corresponding amount, 
duties on British manufactured goods and reserve to 
Great Britain one-third of her imports of cement. It is 
hoped that the new agreement will add still further to 
the increase in Anglo-Irish trade which took place 
after last year’s agreement. There begins to be some 
prospect of a return to the status-quo-ante-Thomas and 
of the settlement of a constitutional dispute by constitu- 
tional means and not by th »attempts at economic extortion 
in which Mr. Thomas foolishly indulged—to the detriment 
of this country quite as much as of the Free State. The 
first step is to create a better atmosphere. That may be 
the chief value of the new agreement. 


* * * * 


The Coroner and the Referee 

The inquest on the body of James Thorpe, the 
Sunderland goalkeeper, emphasises what was said 
here last week on the necessity for the reform of 
Coroner's Courts. The jury, though warned by the 
coroner, added to their verdict a rider stating that in 
their opinion the referee was to be blamed for his handling 
of the match between Sunderland and Chelsea in which 
Thorpe received injuries. The referee was given no 
opportunity to appear, in spite of a great deal of evidence 
in which his conduct of the game was criticised, and 
the coroner’s warning to the jury to ignore that evidence 
in their verdict was bound to be of no effect after so 
much of it had been heard. Nothing could be more 
upposite to the recommendation of the Master of the 
Rolls’ Committee that both the functions and the rules 
of procedure of the coroner’s court should receive more 
strict definition. The inquest seemed to indicate that 
the rules of Association Football also need stricter 
definition, for, under the present rules, the goalkeeper 
is always liable to severe injuries, whatever the referee's 
vigilance. To suggest deliberately that the referee 
was negligent, without calling him to give evidence (a 
singular omission in any case) is indefensible. 

* * * * 


Social Propagandists 

The decision of the notable group of public men who 
were responsible last year for the preparation of that 
important volume The Neat Five Years to form them- 
selves into a permanent organisation is welcomed. ‘ The 
Next Five Years’ Group ” is non-political, and will 
confine itself to purely educational and propagandist 
activities, It will presumably aspire to play in the field 
of social reform and reconstruction very much the part 
filled in relation to international problems by the League 
of Nations Union. There is some obvious danger of 
duplicating the activities of existing societies, but a group 
of thinkers surveying a field as a whole instead of separate 
sections of it can do a good deal to maintain balanced 
views and effect practical ec-ordination. The plan for 
local groups suggests the possibility of either co-operation 
or competition with Mr. Lloyd George’s Councils of Action. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Political Correspondent writes : Members are still 
speculating as to the reasons that induced Sir Austen 
Chamberlain to end his remarkable speech on the Bill to 
create a Ministry of Defence with the reminder that 
“ The Prime Minister had twice stood at the table of this 
House within the last two years, to ask the pardon of the 
House.” No man in public life is more disinterested and 
less petty-minded than Sir Austen, and it is unthinkable 
that, as has been suggested, he has any personal animus 
against the Prime Minister because he was not himself 
offered the office of Foreign Secretary. Presumably his 
object was to warn the Government that the House would 
not tolerate any further blundering in foreign affairs and 
in the vital question of defence. Sir Austen’s policy has 
always been one of vigorous defence of the Covenant 
coupled with swift and searching plans for rearmament. 
He has been profoundly disturbed at the weakness and 
vacillation of the Government in both these directions. 


* x * * 


I doubt, however, whether any frontal attack on the 
Prime Minister at the present time is helpful to the situa- 
tion. Mr. Baldwin cannot, of course. expect to be immune 
from criticism, but an attack from Sir Austen is likely to 
weaken rather than strengthen his attitude on these all- 
important questions. He has now as difficult a task as 
any man in the post-War vears, and if he is to face it sue- 
cessfully he must be assured that he still retains the 
complete confidence of the House of Commons. Sir 
Austen’s criticism would be intelligible if there was 
any possible alternative Prime Minister. But there is not. 
It is also pertinent to remind his critics that the last 
election was primarily Mr. Baldwin’s triumph and that 
without the Baldwin legend there might well have been 
no National Government majority. 


* * * * 


An unexpectedly interesting debate arose on Monday 
over an item in the agenda that suggested limitless 
fathoms of boredom—** Milk (extension of temporary pro- 
visions) (money). But the distribution of milk at cheap 
rates in schools which was involved in the extension of 
this subsidy, offered a peg on which to hang a really vital 
discussion on the monstrous paradox of the hungry man 
and the glutted market. Mr. Tom Johnston, in a chal- 
lenging speech from the Labour benches, quoted some very 
disturbing statistics on the subject of malnutrition, and 
urged that the experiment that has been made in the 
distribution of surplus milk at cheap rates should be widely 
extended, particularly to hospitals and distressed areas. 


* * * * 


From other parts of the House, including the Govern- 
ment benches, there also came pleas for a vigorous exten- 
sion of milk distribution, notably to children under five and 
nursing mothers. Mr. Walter Elliot made the obvious 
rejoinder in his reply that there was a grave danger of the 
segregation of the classes in some of these proposals. 
“There was opposition.” he reminded the House, 
“ throughout the discussions on the Unemployment Bill 
to relief being given in kind.” There was a general view, 
however, that this was only a debating answer. The 
distribution of milk at cheap rates to schoolchildren was 
in itself a radical departure from old-established practice, 
and its extension would violate no new principle. It was 
interesting to note that no Conservative raised the old 
argument of the pauperisation of the working classes. 
There was a widespread fecling in the Government ranks 
that an answer had to be given to the Socialist challenge 
that scarcity and glut were inevitable concomitants of 
the capitalist system and that the milk scheme was the 
first tentative effort of the Government to do so, 
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THE LEAGUE AND THE CAUSES OF WAR 


HE League of Nations is symbolically proclaiming 
its stability by exchanging a temporary for a 
permanent habitation at Geneva in the week in 
which the House of Lords in. this country has had 
before it various motions affecting its future, and the 
two Americas are discussing an association of 
American republics designed to discharge in the 
New World many of the functions which the League 
is performing mainly in the Old. Not that it needed 
any such coincidences to bring the future of the 
League into debate. Events already part of history 
or still in progress have effected that decisively. 
The Manchukuo episode brought the League’s reputa- 
tion to the earth. The Saar and Hungaro-Jugoslav 
settlements eighteen months ago lifted it again, and 
the resolutions taken at Geneva, mainly on British 
initiative, last September sct it higher than it had 
been for years. Since then there has been reason 
for both encouragement and misgiving. Action is 
being taken today for which there is no precedent in 
the history of international relations, Fifty nations 
have sat in reluctant judgement on a State guilty of 
violating the Covenant, and have taken, and are 
still maintaining, definite action against it. The 
Covenant is, in fact, in operation against an aggressor 
as it has never been before. But it is not in decisive 
operation. It is not clear whether the League or the 
aggressor is determining how far the League shall go. 
It has sheltered behind the hesitations of the United 
States in the matter of oil sanctions, when firm action 
in that field was—as it possibly still is—the one 
factor calculated to induce American exporters to 
limit their supplies to Italy to normal levels. There 
is only matter for qualified satisfaction here. 

Yet it is more certain than ever that the only 
safeguard against war on a devastating scale is a 
strong League of Nations. And a strong League of 
Nations means a League strong in the confidence 
that in case of need the national forces of its member 
States will be united in defence of the Covenant fcr 
the restraint of an aggressor. If that certainty 
existed, there would be no aggressor, for aggression 
in such circumstances would be suicide. That is 
why the half-measures adopted against Italy are so 
perilous. Admirable so far as they go, an advance 
on anything hitherto achieved in the field of con- 
eerted action, they sound the knell of the League if 
the conviction is created that this is the most the 
League will ever do. It is precisely because that 
conviction is growing up that nations, our own 
included, are seeking safety clsewhere than in the 
collective security system to whose effective working 
we have pledged ourselves. The armaments industry 
rivals all others in prosperity in every country. 
Inflated service estimates are being framed at the 
cost of urgent social reform programmes. Sectional 
understandings—kept, it is true, within the four 
corners of the League Covenant, which is something 
gained—are developing over the Continent of Europe, 
and giving excuse for the impression, which general 
security measures under the Covenant could not, 
that they are directed against one State in particular. 


’ creation of others. 


But the first business of the League of Nations 4 
not the organisation of a united front Against 
war-maker. Its primary duty, as we observed in 
other language last week, is to remove the Causes 
of war. It is well equipped for doing that. They 
are explicit provisions in the Covenant for the sett. 
ment of disputes by conciliation and arbitration. 
if Italy had availed herself of them, as she ja 
pledged to do, there would be no war in progress jy 
Abyssinia today. There are explicit provisions fy 
the discussion in advance of conditions creating 
hardships and discontents that may ultimately lead 
to war. Not every discussion will result in agre. 
ment. The sequels to the Economic Conferences 
held at Geneva in 1927 and in London in 19382 wer 
lamentable. But that does not prove that the 
Conference method is wrong. Discussions may he 
premature, ill-prepared, unpractical. Plenty of dis. 
cussions in every national assembly exhibit those 
defects; it would be strange if discussions in ay 
international assembly were immune from them, 
But it is only by open discussion and debate that 
right can be plainly distinguished from wrong, and 
just claims from unjust. 

The colonial question is an obvious ease in 
point today. It may be, and is, perfectly truce that 
even if Germany got her lost colonies back they 
would be rather liabilities than assets. But her 
claims are not to be disposed of by assuring her of 
that. She can answer, and no doubt would, that 
she knows what the possession of colonies means, for 
she has possessed them; and that she knows what 
the loss of colonies means, for she has lost them. 
But it is not yet clear what the claimants of colonies 
really want—whether it is prestige, or strategical 
vantage-points, or trade and access to raw materials, 
or outlets for their populations. Some of the claims 
may be genuine and some specious, some reasonable 
and some the opposite. But it is certain at least 
that there are aspects of the colonial question that 
could usefully be explored further—and must be. 

It is not to be suggested for a moment that all 
grievances in regard to colonies could be disposed of 
by international discussion, however friendly. Some 
could not be disposed of without the immediate 
But the hard reality is that the 
predominant position held by certain European 
States, to the complete exclusion of other European 
States, in the colonial ficld is going to be vigorously 
challenged. The challenge is not to be met by 
weak concession designed simply to placate an 
aggressive claimant. Something much more far- 
reaching is involved—the whole relationship of 
Europe to Africa. Those two continents do not 
exhaust the problem, but they exhaust the largest 
aspects of it, and those most immediately arising. 
Is the right of unrestricted access by European 
States to African raw materials fully acknowledged, 
and if so how can it be permanently assured ? Can 
the grave dangers inherent in the training of native 
armies by European Powers—Italy has so far relied 
mainly on native troops in her Abyssinian campaign— 
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—— 
pe averted by a pledge by all colony-holding Powers 
to observe such restrictions as are imposed under, for 
example, the mandate for Tanganyika? Can 
European settlement in Africa be provided for by an 
agreement equitable to all European States, or its 
impossibility be demonstrated ? And, on a much 
wider stage than Africa, is the whole question of 
emigration from industrial Europe not a fit subject 
for exhaustive investigation? This opens up a large 
programme for discussion, far too large unless it 
js approached by the approved Geneva method of 
systematic preparation by representative but limited 


committees of qualified experts. But whatever the 
method, it is essential that the League shall show 
itself capable of anticipating situations that involve 
danger of war, not merely of trying to avert war 
when the situation has produced it. But League 
machinery is not automatic. It has to be set in 
motion by a-League State. No State could more 
appropriately take the necessary steps now than the 
country responsible, through its Foreign Secretary, 
for holding out the prospect, which no one has since 
lifted a finger to realise, of an international con- 
ference on the raw material question. 


A PUBLIC WORKS POLICY 


HE second Report of Mr, P. M. Stewart, the 
Commissioner for Special Areas (England and 

Wales), is not Jess interesting than the first, which 
the House of Commons debated last July. But 
Mr. Stewart is still working under the disabling 
restrictions of which he then complained. The sec- 
tion in the Special Areas Act which restricts his grants 
to local authorities to public works “ for which no 
specifie grant is payable by any Government 
Department * remains subject to the narrow official 
interpretation debarring him from helping any road 
or bridge scheme or any educational service. About 
such projects two questions may, often arise: “Is 
it worth while in itself, apart from the effect it may 
have in developing a Special Area?” and “Is 
it worth while, taking that effect into account ? ” 
The ordinary authorities can only act on the answer 
given to the first question ; one might have thought 
it an important part of the Commissioner’s task to 
enable account to be taken of the reply to the second. 
But this is just what the Treasury’s ruling prevents 
him from doing. He is reduced largely to giving 
advice and exhortation with no money behind it. 

What are Mr. Stewart’s principal points ? Perhaps 
the most striking is his account of the unemployed 
youths between 18 and 21. There are 11,000 of 
them in the Special Areas, of whom 7,000 have been 
unemployed for more than three months. “ Many,” 
we read, ~ 
“of these young persons have done practically no work ; they 
have been brought up in a home where the father has been 
continuously out of work, and they have little or no conception 
that a man’s ordinary occupation should be such as will 
provide the means of subsistence for himself and for his 
family. They have seen their own families and their friends 
kept for years by the State, and they have come to accept 
this as a normal condition of life.” 
Thus they become, he says, “ready victims of all 
manner of demoralising influences,” and form a 
problem “fraught with great danger to the State.” 
Not a little provision is made for them by way of 
physical culture classes, Government training centres, 
and instructional centres. But all these are in the 
nature of preparation for jobs to follow. And 
since for the majority no jobs follow, they “ drift 
back home and feel that the effort has been wasted.” 
An urgent problem, yet ‘‘ of manageable proportions,” 
how can it be solved without public works to complete 
public training ? 

What forms may public works take? Here one 
might couple with Mr. Stewart’s suggestions those 
made by Professor Marquand, of Cardiff, in a study 


confined to one of the Special Areas, South Wales.* 
A single instance will show both the possibilities 
and the difficulties. In his earlier report Mr. Stewart 
favoured a proposal to construct two water-courses 
to drain the whole of the South Wales coalfield. 
They would cost £1.4 millions, but 80 per cent. 
would be covered by the saving to the collieries in 
pumping expenses. The coal-owners at that time 
were divided about it and hesitating. Since then 
their association has finally reported that “ the 
time is not opportune.” That means, presumably, 
that a large number of the coal-owning companies, 
struggling on as they have been from year to year 
without dividends, are without sufficient confidence 
in their mines’ future to warrant sinking further 
capital even for a scheme which on paper might pay 
them. Thus no action is possible without a State initia- 
tive, coupled with a State outlay in which the effect 
on local unemployment could be taken into account. 

Owing to the restrictive ruling already referred to 
the Commissioner’s own share in public works has 
been severely limited. He can contribute towards 
erecting a hospital, but not towards erecting an 
educational centre; towards building a quay, but 
not towards building a bridge. On great schemes 
like the Severn Bridge at Chepstow he can report, 


J 


but can do nothing. He can and does, of course, 
press other Departments—e.g., the Forestry Com- 


missioners about afforestation, and the Ministry 
of Agriculture and County Councils about small- 
holdings. From both he has got some _ results. 
The Forestry Commissioners are prepared to -do 
planting in or near the Special Areas, which would 
employ over a period of 10 years an average of 
2,000 men vearly, and create permanent forest 
workers’ holdings, which would settle 1,000 families 
onthe land. The small-holdings scheme contemplates 
establishing by the summer of 1937 about 2,000 
other families on grouped  small-holdings—about 
40 to a group. We have no details of the policy 
intended ; but if, as seems likely, it is to follow Sir 
Daniel Hall’s proposals—each group to concentrate 
on raising some special product (e.g., pigs) for some 
special disposal-agency (¢.g., a bacon factory)—it 
scems a hopeful experiment. And the scale suggested, 
7.e., about 50 groups, is quite as large as is consistent 
with proper planning at the start. 

Useful and desirable as both forestry and small- 





Wales Needs a Plan. By H. A. Marquand. (George 
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holdings are, it will be seen that the relief they 
would afford to the Special Areas would not much 
exceed the employment of 4,000 new workers by the 
two added together. The fact must be faced that 
we are an industrial country, and only industry, 
in the main, can absorb industry’s unemployed. 
That does not wholly or necessarily, of course, 
imply public works. Both Mr. Stewart and Professor 
Marquand have given much attention to the problem 
of inducing new capitalist industries, particularly 
light industries, to establish themselves in the 
Special Areas. So far they have been exceedingly 
reluctant to do so; and it is really to that factor 
more than to any other that the plight of the areas 
is immediately due. The idea now put forward 
is that the Commissioner should organise and finance 
companies to create and run “trading estates ” 
on the model of Slough, a task which Professor 
Marquand also suggests in South Wales for a 
Development Trust. But surely the Government, 


which through its vast public contracts and pur- 
chases determines so much of the country’s pro- 
duction, could exert, if it wished, a powerful direct 







T is tempting and easy to think that what happens 

in Spain is of no account to the rest of Europe. 
Isolated by the sea and mountain, Spain only too 
often seems a park of history, romance and culture. 
Only those who know its poverty, and the present 
efforts of the Spaniards to conquer it, become aware 
that Spain, like every European nation, is engaged in 
a passionate and sometimes tragic struggle for 
progress and for liberty. Further, the struggle is, 
though under diiferent conditions, that which is 
being fought in every other country in Europe, but 
in Spain with an intensity that must interest every 
European. Not only this: in other countries the 
same political and economic struggle has tended to 
favour forces which are a danger to Europe and the 
world, while in Spain, it has, for the moment, given 
success to these causes which every good European 
must approve. If any testimony were needed to the 
vigour and vitality of the Spanish people, it would be 
found in the swift recovery of the progressive forces 
in Spain from the sufferings of the 1934 revolt. But 
the elections of this week show that the revolt was, in 
fact, not a defeat but a victory for the Left. The 
elections register a set-back to the forces of reaction, 
as the revolt put an end to their advance. If the 
Left had lost, Fascism would have had another ally 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The results of the election are not yet complete ; 
but the success of the Popular Front has been 
decisive enough to drive aristocrats and Conservative 
politicians out of the country in a flight characterised 
by the Right leader, Gil Robles, as cowardly and 
treacherous. The explanation of their panic lies in 
the sense of guilt which infects the Right after the 
merciless suppression of the 1934 revolt. The same 


cruelty largely explains the success of the Popular 
Front, whose most urgent demand is for the release 
and amnesty of the thousands of political prisoners, 
Companys, 


among them Don Luis ex-President 





SPAIN’S LEFTWARD MOVE 





ae 
influence. At present, save perhaps in negligible 
instances, no Government department which sets 
out to buy clothing or paint or crockery or po 
stamps stops for a second to stipulate in wha 
locality the production shall be carried on. Yy 
it is obviously in the public interest that it shoulg 
at least for all new purchases. <A very great oppor. 
tunity of this kind will arise if and when the pending 
rearmament proposals are carried out, for seeing 
that the new work is used, not as an extra magnet 
to swell the already swollen populations of London, 
Birmingham, Coventry and Bristol, but to re-stay 
the suspended industrial life of South Wales, Tyneside, 
Lancashire and Cumberland. To secure this result, 
however, a definite machinery must be brought 
into being at Whitehall. Otherwise the severg| 
Departments, with the fear of the Treasury and the 
Public Accounts Committee before their eyes, will be 
powerless to do otherwise than they have done hitherto 
in their contracts and purchases. That is, to study 
economy and ignore provenance. 
[In next week's ** Spectator’ Sir Francis Acland, MP, 
will write on “ Afforestation and the Depressed A reas,”| 


of the Generalidad of Catalonia, and for the restoration 
of the municipal councils. In Catalonia itself the 
success of the Left has been overwhelming. The 
cruelties of the suppression came with a shock to 
Spain because they were revealed only after eighteen 
months had passed, when the censorship was raised 
immediately before the elections, and the popular 
sympathy with its victims infected even the Catholic 
women, who in the last election voted for the Right 
parties. Those parties have, since the election, put 
themselves decisively in the wrong by a last-minute 
attempt at a military and Fascist coup d’état under 
General Franco. Nothing could show more clearly 
the force of popular feeling than the refusal of the 
troops to obey their orders to charge the demonstrators 
in the Puerta del Sol in Madrid on Monday evening. 
The same temper is shown by the failure of Gil Robles, 
on whom popular hatred is concentrated, to obtain 
re-election in Madrid. 

These indications seem to suggest that the strength 
of the Left is even greater than its electoral successes. 
Senor Robles’ party, the reactionary C.E.D.A., will 
still be the strongest party in the Cortes. But the 
(.E.D.A., despite its leader’s powers of organisa 
tion, is not a single force, like the Right in general, 
it is a conglomeration of those who, on whatever 
grounds, cling to Catholic and authoritarian conserva- 
tism. The Right is, save in its admiration of Fascist 
methods, a negative foree, the proof of this is to be 
found in the wasted years since 1933, when the 
Right in power has been able to do nothing which 
can be of use to Spain. The Left, the successful 
Popular Front, is, equally, a coalition, — including 
Radicals, Socialists, Communists and Anarchists, 
differing both in purpose and methods. But though 
the union may only be temporary, it is a union for 
precise and positive ends; and Senor Azania has 


already shown that he can exercise a severe control 


over extremist allies. Briefly, the Republican de- 
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mands are SIX: the amnesty of political prisoners, 
defence of the Republic and its constitution, religious 
emancipation, land reform, educational reform, satis- 
faction of Catalonian aspirations. This is a formid- 
able but not Utopian programme. Land reform re- 
quires the modernisation of agriculture and the recon- 
struction, on a popular basis, of the system of land 
ownership; educational reform requires the building of 
State schools to replace the Church schools abolished 
at the Revolution. Religious emancipation involves 
the destruction of the political and economic power of 
the Catholic Church, whose legitimate influence has 
been gravely compromised by the support given by 
the Vatican to the Right in the last election. The 
solution of the Catalonian problem, which is one not of 
separatism but of decentralisation, can be achieved by 
the restoration of the Statute of Autonomy, which was 
suspended after the 1934 revolt. 


The strength of the Popular Front lies in its concrete 
programme. Its danger is that it may break on 
internal questions before they are achieved. The 
first aim of Senor Azaiia must be to hold his coalition 
together until the fundamental reforms are effected. 
Senor Azana, Don Martinez Barrios and Senor 
Caballero are men of ability and determination, and 
schooled by now by grim political experience. But 
the Popular Front must realise its responsibilities. 
“Catalans are not children but men,” said Senor 
Sunyer, head of the restored municipal council of 
Barcelona on Monday. ‘‘ We have once more come 
into our own with a full sense of responsibility.” 
These are words which every Spaniard, and every 
member of the Popular Front, should applaud. But 
Senior Azana, the new Prime Minister, will have grave 
problems to face between now and March 16th, when 
the Cortes meets. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE is obviously something to be said both for and 
against the acceptance by British Universities of the 
invitation to attend the 550th anniversary of the founding 
of Heidelberg. But after studying all the arguments set 
out in various letters to The Times, particularly in a 
singularly cogent communication from Sir Charles 
Grant Robertson, the Principal of Birmingham Univer- 
sity, I rank myself definitely with those who oppose 
acceptance. The fundamental fact is that 44 members of 
the Faculty at Heidelberg have lost their positions 
and their livelihood for racial, religious or political 
reasons. They have been dismissed by the University 
itself. Delegates from British Universities cannot in 
decency go to Heidelberg and condone this, but neither 
could they in decency accept Heidelberg’s hospitality 
and make any public protest. The decision is difficult, 
for Germany desires English friendship and some influence 
might be exerted on her leaders in consequence. But 
they are far more likely to be impressed if the English 
Universities decline to go to Heidelberg and explain 
firmly but courteously why. If delegations were sent their 
presence would inevitably (as always happens in Germany 
at present) be turned to the advantage of the National 

Socialist régime. 

** * * * 

The publication (by the Sunday Pictorial) of the first 
instalment of Lord Haig’s own story of Passchendaele 
makes one thing clear. A very substantial volume will 
be needed for an objective study of the Haig-and- 
supporters’ version and the Lloyd George-and-supporters’ 
version of the political and military and politico-military 
developments of the years 1917 and 1918. The question 
is who is competent to write it? All the men with 
established reputations are partisans of one side or the 
other already. The task offers a great opportunity to 
some post-War student of war and _ politics to make 
himself a considerable reputation. 

* * * * 


On the first night of the O.U.D.S. production of 
Richard II many recognised Max Beerbohm in the stalls. 
He was paying one of his rare visits to the theatre to see 
his wife, Florence Kahn, as the Duchess of Gloucester. 
When I go to the theatre I go to enjoy acting rather than 
to satisfy my sense of the picturesque, and for me the 
excitement of the evening was her amazing performance. 
She gave the play an intensity of life, a richness of 
emotion otherwise lacking. Lovely and decorative were 
the costumes and the setting of Motley; and unfor- 


tunately the producers, John Gielgud and Glen Byam 
Shaw, appeared to have used all their energies on scenic 
effects, and had none left for the training of the young 
actors. Still, it was a pleasure to hear Shakespeare’s 
lines spoken as poetry ; it was a pleasure to watch Mr. 
King-Wood’s Richard, modelled on the gracious portrait 
in the Wilton diptych, and when he was quiet his acting 
had promise of greater accomplishment. The O.U.D.S. 
deserve praise for inviting Florence Kahn to help them ; 
in this they show their appreciation of a superb actress. 
* * * * 

The News Chronicle has, I think, made as good a choice 
as was open to it in appointing Mr. Gerald Barry to its 
vacant editorship. The day of great editors may or may 
not be past. Very few editors are masters in their own 
house (if a house can be said to be theirs which is usually 
someone else’s property) today, and without freedom 
there can be no greatness. The News Chronicle, as its 
name indicates, sprang from an amalgamation of the 
Daily News and the Daily Chronicle, and since Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner left the News and Sir Robert Donald the 
Chronicle neither paper. nor their joint offspring, has had 
an editor of comparable personality. Mr. Barry, with 
the advantage of youth and a good record as editor of the 
defunct Week-End Review, starts with much in his favour. 
But both Mr. Gardiner and Sir Robert Donald resigned 
their posts for good reasons, and conditions in Fleet Street 
do not get easier. 

* * * * 

The law of libel in this country may be sound or un- 
sound, but it has considerable terrors for publishers, among 
others, and they seem conscious of it. In these days of 
expansive reminiscences that is not perhaps surprising. 
Within the last week or two quite a number of volumes 
on the eve of publication, and already sent out for review, 
have been hastily withdrawn by the publishers in order 
that some “ misstatement of fact” may be corrected. 
One was the collection of Arnold Bennett's letters to his 
nephew. The last Arnold Bennett volume resulted in an 
action which gave heavy damages to an author who 
claimed to have been maligned in it ; the impugned pas- 
sage in the new book raises a curious question, but no 
doubt it is prudent to excise it. Dame Laura Knight's 
memories, Oil, Paint and Grease, has also been recalled at 
the last moment for readjustment. And Cock Sparrow— 
the autobiography of Mr. Oliver Bernard—is back in dock 
after having all but taken the water. In this case I 
believe a review had already appeared. 
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In relation to my note on Mr. G. A. Morrison’s problem 
last week I appreciate the courtesy with which a number 
of correspondents have clothed the expression of their 
conviction that Iam no mathematician. Let us make no 
bones about that: Iam not. Inever have been. I quite 
certainly never shall be. There is a general consensus of 
opinion that my first conclusion—£1, or, if you will, 4s. 
and a 16s. pair of boots—was right, and my second 
thoughts ill-advised, as second thoughts so often are. I 
would only observe in extenuation that Mr. Morrison, who 
aired the question in the House of Commons, said he had 
had eleven different answers to it, including one (inaccurate) 
from a member of the Government, 


——S—S=S=S= 


What Can’t? 

“Mr. Will Hays, the United States film industry's 
censor, has forbidden the screen production of = 
Sinclair Lewis’s novel It Can’t Happen Here.” —Dait, 
Herald New York Correspondent. 4 

. * z * * 

‘; A number of convicts at Colorado State prison were 
permitted on Friday to watch the execution by lethal 
gas of Otis McDaniels, sentenced to death for murder, 
The 30-year-old murderer fought desperately against 
the death-gas, with the result that nine and a half minutes 
passed before he was certified dead.” —Daily Herald 
New York Correspondent. JANvs, 


THE ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION: VI. MAN ON His 
PLANET: WHAT DOES HE DESIRE? 


By H. G. WELLS 


AVING devoted two volumes and a part of the third 
to persuading himself and his readers that the 
confused and baffling multiplicity of man’s general ideas 
and general purposes and intentions, men’s philosophies, 
their religions, their patriotisms and _ devotions, is 
something “essentially temporary,’ something magni- 
ficently incidental, *‘ an adaptive phase of a few thousand 
years that is plainly now coming to its completion in an 
expansion of the individual consciousness to the dimen- 
sion of planetary life,” Steele has the ground cleared for 
his large-scale study of the closing years (or centuries, 
maybe,) of man’s Age of Frustration, before the era of 
knowledge and power opens out. 


b] 


In reading him we have to bear in mind certain very 
characteristic habits of thought that pervade his argu- 
ments. Chief of these is this mystical identification of 
the personal self (Steele or you or me or anyone) with 
“Man ” and with “ Life.’ There are odd expressions of 
his that need to be weighed and assimilated if his attitude 
is to be fully apprehended. “The individuality is the 
handle end of all life,” he writes in one place. In another 
he says: “ Since every individual is also Man, an integral 
thread of human thought and purpose, he cannot, once 
he has arrived at a realisation of that, concede his re- 
sponsibility for the whole world. to any priest, leader, 
dictator, king or whatnot. He may have done so beforc- 
hand in ignorance, as dogs or horses do, but after he has once 
seen the light in this matter subservience is degradation. 
He has adjusted himself to an immortal collaboration 
and he cannot divest himself any more of responsi- 
bility. The universe has been given him.” There are 
definite intimations that Steele considered that a sort of 
** Tilumination ” was coming to mankind and also that 
it came—almost in the fashion of the theologian’s “ con- 
version ’’—to individual persons. After ‘‘ Iilumination,” 
the individual is different and the world is different. 


There are times when Steele seems to be presenting 
nothing but a sort of réchauffé or quintessence (you may 
choose cither word) of religious mysticism throughout 
the ages. This “ Illumination” of his is clearly little 
more or little less than being ‘ born again.”’ Men have 
been trying to realise that second birth for nineteen 
centuries. -Where the trouble has crept in has been in 
the trailing question, “‘ Born again to what?” ' Where 
Stcele seems to be novel, is in the realism and completeness 
with which he presents the world of new values’ and 
strenuous thinking and effort opened out to the 
Jiluminated. 


Rejecting as he does the time-honoured distinction 
between matter and spirit, as a profound fallacy, “ in- 
grained in language,” he is able to state his conception of 


our objective, the New Life, in terms at once extremely 
mental and extremely conerete. He cannot slide away 
into ‘* other-worldism ” as the dualists do. He ep. 
templates a world so unified, so understanding, 5 
clarified and harmonised, that its advancing welfare and 
the vigour and happiness of its individuals reflect and 
complement each other. ‘* We shall live in the All and 
the All will live in each of us.” 


He writes that. sentence, reflects and anticipates a 
criticism. ‘‘ Am I saying something there that is still 
eonerete, or am I walking more and more dangerously 
along a rhetorical plank above an abyss of nonsense » 
He reflects that “every effort at extreme definition js 
apt by its sheer intensity to thrust through exaggeration 
towards absolute and therefore contentless statements, 
Language is all too apt to oversay,” and with that he 
drops the subject for a while. But he means to return to 
it from another angle. He admits and calls attention 
to the fact that he has oversaid what he has to say, and 
there for a time until he can prepare an approach from a 
different angle, he leaves that discussion. It remains— 
oversaid, 

Next he sets himself to present in considerable detail 
the possible world community towards which life is 
thrusting now, the sort of All in which the individual is 
to live. Just as in his big first volume he made a very 
respectable attempt to get all the gods and _ philosophies 
of mankind into one great boiling, so in this third volume 
he gets together a very impressive mass of Utopias, 
revolutionary plans, reconstruction plans, social criticisms, 
and does what he can to make an extract that shall be 
the quintessence of the desire behind all this discontent, 
all this hope and scheming for change. He rejects what 
he calls ‘‘ mere envy and vindictiveness systems,” mere 
reversals of conditions by which the mighty are to be 
laid low and the humble and meek exalted, and he con- 
centrates on substantial proposals. His purpose is to 
find what is wanting positively, what is wanted 
positively. 

He makes a shrewd criticism of Utopias generally. 
They do not, he points out, investigate what is desired 
by men; they assume—often very rashly—what 1s 
desired by men, they leave that unstated and implicit, 
and merely set about showing us ingenious ways by whieh 
these unformulated ends are to be attained. 

But if we read between the lines, we can nevertheless 
bring out from the implicit to the explicit in this mélange 
of projects and dreams, the real ends which are “ com- 
monly acceptable to the human imagination.” ‘That 1s 
as much unanimity as he feels is possible for any human 
beings and it is as much as he requires. Impulses purely 
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ersonal and anti-social, will always, he admits, be flaring 
out in human conduct. That does not matter so far as 
a general statement of purpose goes. If such impulses 
can be kept to individual limitations and prevented from 
running over into contagion and _ social complication, 
they will by their very diversity and discordance neutralise 
cach other. When he says what is “ generally desired 
by men, he means no more than this, ‘* what most men, 
most of the time, if the thing is put to them, wii. agree 
should be achieved and which they will even profess 
themselves willing to assist in achieving.” 

From this he goes 6n to find the most general formula 
for the common desire. 

Freedom, Steele begins, if you use the word broadly, 
is the primary desire of living things. Almost all that 
they desire either individually or in common, car be 
expressed as a freedom, as an escape from a limitation. 
When they want Peace it is really freedom from the 
intense preoccupation and danger of war. When they 
want Plenty it is freedom from the irksomeness of want 
and toil. When they obey it is to relieve themselves 
of the immediate penalties of compulsion. When they 
dance or drill or sing or shout in unison it is to free them- 
selves from the lonely conspicuousness of initiative, the 
essential agoraphobia. ‘‘ Men will only willingly place 
themselves under the disciplines of organised effort in 
order to remain, in some nearer and more essential respect, 
free.’ This is a fundamental paradox in the structure 
of human communities. We consent to a common social 
order in order to preserve our freedoms, just as on the 
wider basis of religious conduct we dissolve ourselves 
into merger immortalities in order to save our souls 
alive. 

Steele becomes apologetic for reminding us of things 
so plainly before our eyes. But they are so’ constantly 
as well as so plainly before us that, for the most part and 
for most of the time, we forget that they are there. We 
let our essentially negative and freedom-protecting im- 
pulses clothe themselves for the purposes of collective 
action in positive forms. We seek something only to 
escape something. It is well to be reminded at times of 
the primary egotism at the bottom of all our search 
for a merger immortality that shall include practically 
all mankind. Our search for a “common maximum 
freedom” runs parallel, at its own level, to our search 
for the “most comprehensive immortality.” “It is 
almost as if I repeated myself here,” he says, but it is 
not an exact repetition. It is a parallel at another level. 
It is a very important second statement of the human 
objective in a different phraseology. It is absolutely 
necessary to any solution of the problem of frustration 
to correct such a glib and mystical overstatement, “‘ Each 
in All and All in Each,” by this admission that the world 
commonweal we have in mind is a compromise of free- 
doms, a deal for a maximum general freedom at the 
expense of unregulated individual sclf-assertion, some- 
thing in short as individualistic as the Social Contract 
of Rousseau. So put, it is an understatement. It 
presents the business as a bargain instead of as a mystical 
self-abnegation, exalted and profound. ‘ The subtle 
veracity quivers broadly and mercurially between that 
overstatement and this understatement.” 

“The subtle veracity quivers broadly and mercurially 
between that overstatement and _ this understatement,” 
between merger immortality and the mystic swallowing 
up of the ego in an undying purpose, on the one hand, and 
the social contract on the other. This is Steele at his 
most characteristic. He is an adept of chiaro-oscuro in 
philosophical statement. Having thrown this paradoxi- 
cal quality over his discussion, he feels able to go on to his 
detailed study of our general frustration. Through the 
shimmer of a varying idiom he is able to make his vision 
‘ppear sometimes the vision of a prophet and sometimes 


the flattest of common sense. It is—to vary the image— 
stereoscopic, this double style—and to my mind at any 
rate exposes his subject rounded and living, as no hard, 
consistent terminology and logical idiom could do. 

We can now go a step further in our examination of 
the general desire of mankind. 

Man desires peace upon his planet. He desires release 
from the perpetual anxiety of impending violence, com- 
pulsion, conscription, discipline, effort, destruction, 
waste and death, which the organisation of his affairs 
into war-making societies and states involves. And he 
lives now in a world in which peace and a general release 
from these obsessions could plainly be attained and 
secured by the practical fusion of the Foreign Offices of 
quite a few “ Great Powers ” in the world. Every main 
line and structure of a World. Pax has been thought out 
and projected. There is no other'method of peace. The 
plans for an eternal world peace have been convincingly 
sketched in outline by hundreds of thinkers and writers. 
The deepening horror of the alternatives to such a settle- 
ment, the horror of air-warfare, gas-warfare, the habitual 
practice of treacheries and cruelties, social disorganisa- 
tion, economic dislocation, social and biological degringo- 
lade has been made plain to the general imagination. 
Peace ballots and suchlike canvassing of the. popular 
mind show an explicit realisation of the situation. Fon 
all that, we prepare steadily for war and drift towards 
war. Yet there is the desire. There is the broad concep- 
tion of a method for its satisfaction. Why is it frustrated ? 
There can be no other answer than that for all its wide 
distribution that desire for peace is too weak, too dis- 
continuous and too ineo-ordinated for the adverse impulses. 

Moreover, man desires plenty, which again has become 
now—whatever the conditions of economic life may 
have been in the past—a reasonable and feasible desire. 
He desires release from preoccupation with sordid needs, 
anxieties and uncongenial toil. There is the completest 
justification for that desire. The thing could be arranged. 
Whatever may have been the case in the past it is now a 
commonplace that “ men starve in the midst of potential 
plenty.” And they go on starving! We have had the 
possibility of economic abundance and the necessity of 
a World Pax plainly before us for two whole generations 
at least, and we have scarcely budged a step towards their 
realisation, in spite of that world-wide desire. 

And having reiterated these commonplaces of our 
time, Steele opens out what is destined to become the 
ruling thought of most of the rest of the Anatomy. It is 
that motives are things of deeper origin than intellectual 
convictions, and that the real will of homo sapiens is still 
largely unaffected by his conscious and formulated 
wishes. His intentions are one thing; his behaviour 
quite another. The world’s expressed desire, its conscious 
desire, is such and such; the total complex of human 
impulses is quite another system, darker, deeper and 
profoundly more real. These desires for world unity and 
sane economics are conscious and intellectual desires, he 
says, and they scarcely penetrated at all into that more 
primitive and substantial mental mass which is the true 
reservoir of motives and impulses. It is only in its lucid 
conscious region that the mind of man has yet appre- 
hended his new conditions. The unspoken is far more 
potent than the spoken, Our religions, our philosophies, 
our creeds and faiths and loyalties, float unsubstantially 
upon these inarticulate and potent realities of our lives. 
The latter affect and confuse and frustrate the former. 
They split them up; they misdirect and misapply them ; 
they sterilize them. The reciprocal action of the former 
has still to be made effective. 

Unless that can be done complete frustration lies before 
mankind... . 

[Mr. Wells’ article in next week’s “ Spectator” is on 
“* The Frustration of Socialism.’ | 
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A NEW PLAN FOR PALESTINE 


By ARCHER CUST 


HE recently published proposals for the establishment 
of a Legislative Council in Palestine (a Council of 
28, consisting of nine elected Arabs and three elected 
Jews, five nominated Arabs and four nominated Jews 
with five officials and two non-official members, repre- 
senting commercial interests) are criticised in Zionist 
circles on the general ground that experience has proved 
the danger of introducing into the East the parliamentary 
forms of the West, and more particularly because the 
suggested distribution of seats, reflecting as it does the 
fact that the Arabs are still the majority of the popula- 
tion by about four to one, would be inimical to the 
development of the Jewish National Home, and there- 
fore in conflict with the terms of the Mandate. 

Three main questions arise : 

(a) Is there any obligation on the Mandatory to 
introduce a form of self-government in Palestine ? 

(b) If so, is the measure contemplated likely to prove 
successful ? 

(c) If this is doubtful, could a better scheme be 
devised ? 

As regards (a) the answer is simple. Apart from the 
obligation contained in the Mandate (Article 2) to 
develop self-governing institutions, a solemn assurance 
was given by the Prime Minister to the Arab Delegation 
in 1930—nearly six years ago now—and repeated in 
the White Paper of that year, that the Government 
intended to take immediate steps to set up a Legislative 
Council. 

As to (b), here again the answer appears to be in no 
doubt. The Jews, regarding a Jewish majority in the 
country to be now within the realms of possibility, have 
for some time made it abundantly clear that they will 
have nothing to do with any Council of the nature con- 
templated ; while the Arabs are dissatisfied with its 
constitution, which they suspect is disguised to rivet on 
their country indefinitely a system of Crown Colony 
Government, and with its restricted powers, especially 
over such vital matters as land purchase and immigra- 
tion, although indeed the bitterness of the Jewish oppo- 
sition to the proposed Council makes them _ hesitate 
whether for that reason alone it would not be in their 
interests to accept it. 

The prospects for the success of the present proposals 
are thus not bright, and it is therefore important to 
consider whether any practical alternative is available. 
It is suggested that there may be under the so-called 
** Cantonisation ” scheme, whereby the whole Mandated 
area, inclusive of Transjordan, would be divided into 
autonomous Jewish and Arab “ Cantons,” under a Federal 
Government at the centre controlled by the Mandatory. 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem are World possessions ; it is 
inconceivable that Christianity would ever again surrender 
the shrines of the Resurrection and of the Nativity or 
that anything could be done to affect Moslem ownership 
of the Haram-esh Sherif, the third most sacred site in 
Islam. They would therefore be excluded and reserved 
to direct administration by the Mandatory, as also the 
port and oil area of Haifa, which, as present events are 
showing, have become a vital element in the communica- 
tions and naval strategy of the Empire. 

The Arab ‘“ Canton” would consist of the present 
Amirate of Transjordan (to which the Zionist provisions 
of the Mandate do not apply) and the hill-country of 
Galilee, Samaria and Judaea. The capital would be the 
historic political and administrative centre of Nablus, 
and the unnatural and irritating Jordan frontier would 
thus be abolished. The Jewish ‘“‘ Canton,” the National 


Home, would embrace the four plains of Sharon, Emé 
(Esdraclon), Acre and Huleh, most of which are already 
in Jewish hands, with a detached area in the south 
terminating north of the Moslem centre of Gaza, to alloy 
for an Arab corridor through the essentially Arah areas 
of Ramleh and Lydda to the sea at Jaffa. The capity 
of the Jewish “Canton” would be Tel Aviv, Soy, 
special arrangement might have to be made for th 
Beersheba district, whose future must depend on th, 
outcome of the water-boring operations that are bejyp 
conducted there. ‘ 

To the Arab and Jewish “ Cantons ” the widest loc 
autonomy such as is now in force in Transjordan could |p 
conceded, subject to general supervision, especially x 
regards law and finance, and to control by the Centr 
Government of such State services as defence, custony 
and arterial communications. Representatives would 
elected from the “‘ Canton ” administrations to sit on tly 
Federal Council over which the High Commissioner wou 
preside, and of which the British Commissioners of Jer. 
salem and Haifa and the High Commissioncr’s principal 
official advisers would be members. The position of the 
Amir Abdullah and the financial and legal relationship 
between the Federal and the ‘ Canton ” administratioy 
should present problems of no particular difficulty, Thy 
existing Transjordan Organic Law could be adapted ty 
cover the enlarged Arab area, anda similar constitution 
instrument would come into being for the Jewish National 
Home, whose “ President ” would acquire a status of 
independence such as is now enjoyed by the Amir Ab- 
dullah. The main purpose would be, while safeguarding 
essential British interests, to replace the present system of 
direct administration, which fosters nationalist excesses, 
by a relationship of inspection and supervision, thu 
opening to the people of the country the opportunitis 


for responsible office which they rightly seek and whieh [7 


they should undertake. 

Such an evolution would not mean the forcible transfer 
of any persons or property. There would be nothing to 
prevent Arabs residing and owning property in the Jewisi 
* Canton ” or vice versa, but the local law and language 
of the Jewish “ Canton” would be Jewish, and of the 
Arab, Arabie for all. The scheme would in reality be an 
extension of what has already come about municipally in 
the sister towns of Jaffa and Tel Aviv,—indeed, a glances 
the map will show that Palestine is in effect ‘* cantonised” 
by natural processes already. Under it would be assigned 
to the Jews as their National Home almost all the 
districts where alone, as their own experts have made 
clear, is it possible for them to introduce the intensive 
form of cultivation that is essential to their cconomit 
livelihood ; while in the hill-country joined to Trans 
jordan the Arabs would be secured in a homeland adequate 
for their existence and for the development to which they 
are no less entitled. The immigration question, that 
such a bone of contention between the Mandatory and tli 
Zionist authorities, would largely settle itself, as the 
administration of the Jewish “Canton” would have 
authority to admit, and would be responsible for the 
maintenance of, as many immigrants as it could absorb. 
Once the fundamental political issue was solved and al 
the hatred, suspicion and deception that now sully the 
Holy Land cleared away, it could be expected that 4 
minority of Jews would be welcomed as settlers in the 
rich, undeveloped lands of Transjordan, from which, 
owing to political passions and fears, they are at presttl 
excluded. 

Such a scheme would be a just and reasonable interpr 
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tation of Great Britain’s obligations under the Mandate, 
and conflict with none of them. It would establish in 
alestine a Jewish National Home that would go much 
further along the road of Nationhood than anything that 
is possible under the present proposals : it would preserve 


CHARLES MAURRAS AND 


HE smashing-in of President Loubet’s hat at a race 
meeting was one of the turning-points of the great 
Dreyfus crisis, and the attack on M. Léon Blum may be 
the ‘turning-point in the attack on parliamentary demo- 
cracy Which has raged in France since the winter of 
1933-4. It is, at any rate, symbolically fitting that 
the attack should have resulted in the suppression of 
the Action Francaise and in the laying of the serious 
charge of incitement to murder against M. Charles 
Maurras. 

M. Maurras is now seventy, and for thirty years has 
been one of the most potent forces in moulding the mind 
of France. A whole generation has been marked by his 
thought, positively or negatively. The future doctor of 
the néo-royalist school is not, he has told us, strictly a 
“blanc du midi,” one of those meridional royalists by 
birth and family tradition who have never wavered in 
their devotion to the House of France. His family were 
staunchly Catholic, and were taken in for a time by the 
Second Empire and even by M. Thiers and the Third 
Republic. But their son, educated at Catholic schools, 
escaping the irreligious atmosphere of the State lycées, 
lost his belief in the faith of his fathers very early, and 
for a time remained in politics, as in theology, an 
agnostic. His first efforts at influencing the mind of his 
time were literary; he was a poet and a critic of the 
“ école romane,”” whose literary importance does not seem 
today to be of the first order. It was a commission from 
his paper, the venerable and impotent royalist Gazette 
de France, that revealed to M. Maurras his mission. He 
was sent to report the Olympic Games of 1896 at 
Athens. His passion for classical antiquity was given 
new force, and his pride as a Frenchman was humiliated 
by his discovery of how far France had fallen in the 
outside world from her natural estate as la grande 
nation. 

These bitter reflections were made even less palatable 
hy the great agitation in favour of risking the military 
safety of France (from the point of view of M. Maurras) 
to right a supposed injustice done to a Jewish officer. 
M. Maurras did not admit, then or since, that any injustice 
had been done ; but even if Dreyfus were innocent, his 
liberty was too dearly bought at the expense of endan- 
gering France. Justice was a vague and uncertain word ; 
France was a reality more beneficent and more tangible 
than any other presented to Frenchmen by this dark 
universe. With these doctrines firmly held and constantly 
asserted, M. Maurras threw himself into the struggle, and 
the obscure poet and critic was soon known as the most 
formidable of the assailants of the Dreyfusards. He was 
acclaimed by the young and ardent, by Henry Vaugeois, 
by Jacques Bainville; then in 1904 by the French 
Cobbett, Léon Daudet. The review, L’ Action Francaise, 
founded by Vaugeois, soon became the main vehicle of 
Maurrasian doctrine, and, to the amusement of many 
and the anger of some, the central political doctrine 
taught was that the only salvation of France lay in a 
return to the monarchy—and that not to any milk-and- 
Water imitation of English constitutional monarchy. The 
King would reign and govern. France needed a govern- 
ment ‘* with a punch,” and she could only get it from the 


the rights of the Arabs for which the Mandatory is equally 
responsible : it would introduce the self-governing insti- 
tutions that the Mandate’ enjoins: and it would secure 
the interests of the British Empire in this vital corner of 
the world. 


THE ACTION FRANCAISE 


“heir of the forty kings who in a thousand years made 
France.” 

To a generation looking on the Bourbons as being as 
remote as the Merovingians, thinking of the Pretender 
(as did Swann) chiefly as a social leader with whom it was 
chic to have relations, the new doctrine seemcd fantastic. 
So it seems to most Frenchmen to this day, but M. 
Maurras made many converts—great figures like Jules 
Lemaitre and then Paul Bourget and, more significant, 
hundreds of young men. The review became a daily in 
1908 and as the menace of a great war became clearer, the 
Action Francaise was one of the great forces behind the 
nationalist revival. In that revival many collaborated, 
but all of the leaders recognised the primacy of M. Maur- 
ras. That power of command was based mainly on the 
pen. Both friends and enemies have borne testimony to 
the astonishing dialectic powers which M. Maurras can 
develop in conversation, but a steadily increasing deafness 
makes it impossible for him to talk to more than one 
person at a time, and this destroys any oratorical ambi- 
tions that may be present, and forces greater and greater 
reliance on writing. 

The Royalist leader is not a conspicuous public figure. 
Most of his waking hours are spent in writing or in reading 
in preparation for the daily leading article. In summer 
he spends a holiday in his house, Le Chemin de Paradis, 
near Martigues, and that Etang de Berre whose glories 
he has celebrated. His flat is guarded by Camelots du roi, 
who do their spell of duty with a zeal that is touching. 
It is no more remarkable than M. Maurras’s. He early 
lost faith in all absolutes; but one relative good is so 
supreme in his classification of categories that it is, for all 
practical purposes, as much an absolute as any talked 
about by dangerous German or imbecile French philoso- 
phers. Only within a secure France can a Frenchman 
live and only within the French tradition can he live well. 
Outside that tradition are the ‘*‘ four confederated states,”’ 
¥ree-Masons, Protestants, Jews, “ météques,”’ the rulers 
of modern France who put some other good—of their 
race, of their religion, of their “ ideals ’’—before that 
of France. 

M. Maurras is not a Catholic, but there is a sense in 
which he can claim to be a Roman Catholic, with the 
emphasis on the adjective. The great merit of the 
Church is that it has disciplined the dangerous Hebraic 
ideas of the Bible that from Luther through Rousseau 
and Kant have come to plague modern Europe and 
modern France. M. Maurras, from the moment he became 
a political force, has tried to keep his own religious views 
in the background, though an old Catholic collaborator 
now estranged from him (M. Louis Dimier) tells us that 
M. Maurras once declared that “ your religion has defiled 
the world.” But when the choice is between Rome and 
Geneva or Jerusalem there can be no hesitation. It is 
important to remember that the Reformation is a live 
issue in Provence and that, by ancestry, M. Maurras is as 
decidedly on one side of the fence as M. André Gide is on 
the other. In a revealing anecdote, M. Maurras tells us 
how he denounced Calvinism to a rising young politician 
who was, like himself, sympathetic to decentralisation and 
the renascence of the Midi—to discover that M. Dou- 
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mergue (for it was he) was himself onc of the hated sect: that culminated on the sixth of February, the Camel special 
Heretics all, wherever you be, du roi were, if not the most numerous, the most sil distr 

_ in Tarbes or Nimes or over the Sea, assailants of the police. in pst 

You never shall have a good word from me, mn P ‘ 

Caritas non conturbat me. But that success was damaging to the Action, for Many subjec 

It does not indeed, and even the tolerant French have — of its normal supporters went over to the more power himsel 
found some of the attacks in the Action Francaise intoler- Croix de Feu. The recovery of the Left from its pani: . 
ably brutal. the financial troubles of the organisation, the rage Drv. boy & 
The paper reached its height of influence during and voked by the survival of such politicians as M. Chautem, fm!" 
after the War; it helped to overthrow MM. Caillaux and the sorrow caused by the death of M. Bainville hay and | 
and Malvy, then to overthrow M. Briand and bring about had a not unnatural conclusion. It is not the first tiny quest! 
the invasion of the Ruhr. Its quarrel with the Church that M. Maurras has faced such charges, and, odious , at 
came to a head in 1926, and it is rumoured that it was not — the assault was, there will be some sympathy for the qi howe' 
the infidel M. Maurras, but the bellicosely Catholic M. man eloquent. Even his enemies have to admit }j medic 
Daudet who refused to climb down. The condemnation  disinterestedness, for talents like his have a high price study 
cost the movement dear in money and prestige, but the in France, but they have never been put on the marke fe °°! 
Stavisky affair and the rise of Hitlerism brought it new They have, instead, been devoted to a cause not mer fe - 
power. ‘“ We told you so” was not an ineffective cry lost, but antipathetic. For M. Maurras is by temperamey: Harle 
in face of the corruption of the administration by a not an ally of authority, but a frondeur, the natupy At 
méteque and the apparent demonstration of the folly author of mazarinades, and the clash between his prineipls ondin 
of the policy of concessions to Germany preached by and his temperament has only been averted by the hope. _ 
Briand—and endorsed by Pope Pius XI. In the riots _ lessness of his cause. . 
whieh 





THE PSYCHOLOGIST IN SCHOOL 


By GUY KENDALL (Headmaster of 


ORD BROUGHAM remarked a century ago, “the 
schoolmaster is abroad in the land”; but if he 
were alive now, perhaps he would substitute ‘‘ psycho- 
logist ” for “* schoolmaster.” Some people would have 
all schoolmasters act as psychologists. Others would 
bring in the expert specialist to assist the schoolmaster 
in his duties, deal with his failures, and generally size 
up and measure his pupils. What are the right spheres 
of action for the schoolmaster and the expert psychologist 
respectively ? 

First, then, of the schoolmaster. Psychology now 
takes a definite place in the training of all teachers—so 
far as they are trained at all; for in the Public Schools 
probably not 25 per cent. hold any diploma in the theory 
and practice of education. Some, however, question 
the value of their studying an intricate and slightly 
vague science for only a small portion of a single year, 
of which a good part is devoted to the practice rather 
than the theory of their craft. It is quite true that the 
conclusions of the psychological theorists are rather 
uncertain and that there are very wide differences of 
opinion between the leading exponents of the science. 
In such circumstances a little learning is a dangerous 
thing: and all recruits for the teaching profession who 
have included psychology in their syllabus for the diploma 
in training ought to be encouraged, if not required, to 
carry their study further 

There is particularly a danger that they may absorb 
uncritically the materialist assumptions of so many of 
the psycho-analysts. Of these, Dean Inge has rightly 
written of late: ‘ Of course, the prejudice that nature 
is ‘real,’ while nothing else is, rests upon the dogmatic 
assumption that sense-experience is the only contact 
we have with reality.” I remember, too, how Mr. 
Edmund Holmes, at the time when he was Chief Inspector 
of Sckools at the Board of Education, once said to me : 
“These students read Herbart, but do not study him 
critically. It is just like taking a cold bath to which your 
circulation does not react.” 

But if there are dangers and uncertainties in the region 
of psychological theory, there is now .a pretty solid body 
of fact about the mind, its normal working and its patho- 
logy, which can have a definite and useful application in 
the field of edueation. 

These facts fall into two classes: (1) Those which 
relate to the measurement of intelligence ; (2) Abnor- 
malities of character and temperament ; their causes and 
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cure. In the first of these departments the ordinary 
schoolmaster can do good work. I think it may now }y 
stated with certainty that the familiar “ intelligeng 
tests” have been sufficiently tricd out and standardised, § 
and do give accurate and useful results. I have on my 
own staff several trained men who are fully competent to 
apply these tests. In the greater number of cases thy 
results show little more than a careful schoolmaster cay 
infer about a boy, as recorded in his ordinary schoo 
reports ; but here and there a difference between the 
‘intelligence quotient ” and the result of the terminal 
examination is sufficient to suggest cither that the boy i 
deliberately slacking, or (which possibly may be the caus 
of the slacking) that his particular curriculum is not 
adapted to his gifts. In a typical form of twenty-five 
which has been subjected to tests I find that five boys 
show such a divergence. 
















In the sphere of character and temperament it is mo 
doubtful whether the schoolmaster can go far without the 
more expert aid of a specialist. The question is, what 
should be the special function of the medical psychologist, 
and what is his right relation to the school ? Probably 
most schoolmasters of experience would claim that they 
understand boy nature well cnough to be able to deal 
with the normal difficulties that boys encounter in school life 
—their minor, and usually their major wickednesses, ther 
petty rebellions, the ebullitions of an excessive joie de vivie. 

But there are other cases about which we ar 
beginning (or should be beginning) to feel doubts of ou 
competence to deal with them adequately. The boy who 
sullenly refuses to put any energy into his work, the 
deliberate and habitual law-breaker, the thief, the 
truant, and not a few other abnormal specimens, which 
are always to be found in school life—is the schoolmaster 
expert enough in mental pathology to deal with these’ 
For many of such cases are now known to be definitely 
pathological. In the extremer cases of this kind there 
no doubt that resort should be made to the specialist it 
psychology. No one else is competent to deal with 4 
really pathological problem. 

But what sort of specialist should we call in, and 
what relation should he bear to the school ? Of course, 
every medical student now takes psychology as one 
part of his training. But the same need for caution applies 
to him as to the teacher in training—the dangers of that 
* jittle learning.” An ordinary general practitiona 
usually should be able to decide whether it is a case fora 
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specialist of the Harley Street kind, but I have a certain 
distrust of the physician who has had no further training 
in psychology than a rather slight introduction to the 
subject, and claims to be able to deal with such patients 
OE viaker a general practitioner to whom I sent a 
boy against whom I had enough evidence of stealing to 
convince a jury. He wrote me a rather contemptuous 
and patronising statement that he had thoroughly 
questioned the boy and was certain “ that it was a case 
of mistaken identity.” That was not very helpful. If, 
however, it can be secured that one, at least, of the school 
medical officers is a man who has made a specialised 
studv of medical psychology, that is probably the best 
solution—provided he will not think himself competent 
to deal with the extreme cases which ought to be sent to 
Harley Street. 

At any rate, I certainly do not think it wise for the 
ordinary schoolmaster to attempt remedial treatment of 
abnormal cases, especially on the lines of psycho-analysis. 
Mr. G. F. Bradby’s amusing book Dawnhope gave, I 
believe, a hardly exaggerated account of a great school in 
which the headmaster ardently took up psycho-analysis— 


SPANISH 


then in its infancy—and engaged some even more ardent 
assistants to practise its methods. Boys who claimed 
to have murdered their fathers in their dreams became 
only too common. 

I would not, however, suggest that psychology cannot 
be of practical service to the schoolmaster. If he has had 
a sufficient grounding in general philosophy, there can be 
little doubt that a knowledge of the ascertained facts 
about the mind will be of advantage to him in his relations 
with his pupils. He will not set down a case of persistent 
obstinacy, for example, as an exhibition of original 
sin which can best be treated by the cane or some other 
method of punishment. He will have some idea of the 
possible causes of inattention, and be concerned to seek 
them out. He will know that they are just as likely to be 
due to the faultiness of his own methods as to the delin- 
quency of the boy. He will understand that what he 
has to aim at is not the pumping of knowledge into his 
pupils, but the best means of stimulating them to mental 
activity. He may above all be able to discern whether 
the remedy for any of his pupils’ shortcomings is within 
his own reach, or whether he ought to recommend him 
to the attentions of the expert psychologist. 


HAIRCUT 


By GEORGE ELLIDGE 


IME passed slowly in this village in the south of 
Spain. I had seen all the sights of the place: that 
is to say, the fourteenth-century church on the hill which 
looked like a Moorish castle, and the Moorish castle which 
was now a monastery, and there was nothing to do until 
the train for Madrid left at half-past six but to sit and 
drink coffee tasting of licorice at the café in the tiny 
plaza. Perhaps the patrona would be able to suggest 
something. She could. She looked at my hair (I had not 
visited a barber since I arrived in Spain over a month 
ago) and suggested that I should have a haircut. 

“The sefior will find the cobbler a very intelligent 
man,” she assured me. 

“The cobbler .. .?” 

“Si, Senor. My brother. 
the barber, but we always call him the cobbler. 
his house, over there.” 

“T understand,” I said, and, having paid the halfpenny 
for my coffee, I went across the plaza to the whitewashed 
house she had pointed out, and from whose arched door- 
way came the tapping of a hammer. 

As I walked into the dark entrada the tapping ceased 
and a black-haired, hunchbacked little man came forward 
to meet me. He wore a leather apron and his gnarled 
hands were dark red with the stain of new hides. 

“Buenas tardes, Senor,” he said, waving his hand to- 
wards a chair, I sat down on one of the dozen chairs 
ranged along the walls and, after apologising for dis- 
turbing him, asked him to cut my hair. He nodded his 
head wisely, and sat down again. 

“ Life is like that,” he said, ‘ always the same thing, 
over and over again. One has one’s hair cut today, and 
again next month. Always the same thing, over and 
overagain. Ahha...” He sighed, and slowly tapped 
a nail into the heel of the boot he was repairing. 

I looked round the room for some signs of the fact that 
he was a barber as well as the village cobbler. Facing a 
mirror on the far wall were two armchairs. A pair of 
enormous scissors lay on a shelf, and a striped sheet and a 
towel hung from a peg in the wall. 

“A moment, Sefior, I shall not keep you more than a 
moment.’” He pursed his mouth and the point of a nail 
appeared between his lips. He spat it into his palm. 
“ A few more nails to make sure, and then . . . finished. 
In a few minutes now we'll cut the hair.” He grinned, 
showing the row of nails held between his teeth. 


He’s the cobbler as well as 
That’s 


“* There’s no hurry,” I said; “ at least, I have an hour 
before the train goes.” 

“So you are going away ...to...” He looked 
up into my face. “ Youare German? No! English?” 
I nodded. “ I thought so. The Germans they cut their 
own hair to save money. But England! Ah, that is 
where the work is done, where there is progress, verdad ? 
Your politicians do not talk so much, they make laws and 
think. In Spain they talk too much. Everybody talks, 
talks, talks—and nothing is done. Oh, I know. Every- 
body in the village comes here. They are all the same. 
Even the Mayor. Yesterday he sat in that chair. ‘ Pepe,’ 
he said, ‘ stir yourself, I have a meeting in fifteen minutes.’ 
Then for half an hour he rehearsed his speech to me, 
moving his arms, his head. Hombre, I made no more 
than twenty cuts with the scissors, and two of those were 
on his ear. And in the meantime there is no electric light 
in the village because they cannot decide whether to let 
that fellow from the town do it, or whether to do it them- 
selves. And Bauza who owns the water rights—to drive 
the motor, you understand—declares he won’t let anybody 
do it ; not even for a million pesetas. So there you ar-.” 

He had stopped working whilst he talked. I glanced 
at my watch meaningly. 

* Ah yes,” he said sadly, spitting 
passes and there is this shoe to be 
hair to be cut.” 

* And a train to catch at half-past six,” I added. 

** Yes—a train to catch at half-past six,” he repeated. 
“ Ay de mi... but God gives us patience. It is 
necessary. When anything happens, it is the same 
thing over again. Lerroux, Azania, Robles—what differ- 
ence ? When the Republic was proclaimed, the town- 
crier beat his drum and everybody ran to the plaza to 
hear him read the proclamation. Then they drank the 
café out of anis and played cards till midnight. Then 
they went home. But next day there was still no light 
in the village, nor the next. They say Robles is a fine 
speaker. Ah, I would give anything to hear him! 
But, pst! It’s all the same for me—mending shoes, 
cutting hair, cutting hair, mending shoes, whether it’s 
one or the other of them, or the king himself.” 

The sun must have slipped behind the mountain, for 
the plaza was suddenly shadowless in the clear evening 
light. Thrusting his eyes nearer to the boot, he ham- 
mered more slowly, telling me how Bauza had obtained 
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the water rights as payment for a gambling debt. His 
face got closer and closer to his work as darkness fell 
more decply in the room. At last he tapped in the last 
nail, straightened himself, and looked at me triumphantly. 

* And now, Senor, if you are ready, the hair!” 

“Isn't it rather dark ? ” IT said. 

* That’s true. And by candle-light one’s hand is not 
so sure. Perhaps tomorrow . . . but I forgot, tomorrow 
you will be in England. We'll manage. There is still 
twenty minutes before your train goes.” 

Ife stood gazing out of the door, wiping his hands on 
his apron. A motor-bus rattled into the plaza and 
skidded to a stop in front of the café. 

“There come the papers from Madrid, excuse me. 
Perhaps something will have happened at last.” 

He hobbled across the plaza, waited for the postman 
to sort out the letters, then came slowly back, opening 
a copy of the Ieraldo de Madrid. He lit a small oil 
lamp aud spread the paper out on the bench, 


“ Look. What did I say ? Speeches, speeche 


aT Le <== 


. 


8, Speeches, 


Everybody has made an important speech and nobod 
has done anything. Pah... you are lucky to be ao; } 
’ S Boing 


back to England.” 


He shook his head, sighed, and folded up the 


paper, 


“ And we have not cut your hair. If only the Mayor 
would stop talking and get the electricity arranged, ,- 
But he won't. He'll go on talking . . . like the poli 


ticians.”’ 


He clapped his hand on my shoulder familiarly, 

CONG ay bay — cine ” 
Now, you must hurry, Adios, and a good journey.’ 

I left him standing there, waving his hand Up and 


down in farewell. 


As I passed the café the patrona said: “ You foun 
a man of intelligence over there, hn?” Without waiting 
for me to reply she put her mouth close to my ear and 
whispered: “Next time you come to the village }y 
will be too busy to cut hair. Si. My brother will }y 
the next Mayor, there is nothing more certain,” 

I have no doubt that she was right, 


A Letter from Cambridge 


|V'o the Editor of Tun Sereraror.| 


Sin, For a varicty of obvious reasons, ranging from 
the death of His Majesty to the shock of the new Queens’ 
buildings, there has been a suitable hush breathing 
through the walls of Cambridge this cold Lent term. No 
processions have disturbed its streets and squares. We 
can discover not a single new society and only half a new 
magazine. The pioneers of Fords and Bridges design to 
eater for the middle-brows of both universities. If only 
courage were required, the success of this amphibian would 
be assured. Its lack of advertisements is extremely ominous. 

The lull has been the great opportunity of what a 
certain Sunday newspaper insists on labelling 
* Dramatica.” In the unknewn charm of the Regent 
House, Sir Cedric Hardwicke delivered the Rede Lecture 
on “The Drama of Tomorrow.” The Arts Theatre, 
directed by Mr. Maynard Keynes and Mr. George Rylands, 
opened with dazzling pomp. Almost simultancously, Mr. 
Keynes published his latest epic on Employment, which 
ean be found lying about in the most unexpected rooms. 
Mr. Rylands has been producing plays with all his 
usual verve. Besides his share in the Frogs, he made a 
unity out of that very inartistic work, lTeartbreak Louse, 
and has discovered some unseen talent for Julius Caesar, 
which the A.D.C. and the Marlowe Society are performing 
together in the Jast week of the term. The relations 
between these two clubs have been regularised into a 
close but somewhat obscure union. 

On Monday night .f Doll's House opened with Lydia 
Lopokova as a tiny, twittering, highly suecessful Nora. 
The set has been designed by Motley, who created the real 
atmosphere of a cage to keep a song-bird by showing 
more of the house than the conventional drawing-room. 
Attendance at a Cambridge theatre is becoming almost 
as exacting for the audience as for the players. Crowded 
lectures occur all over the town on Ibsen and Aristophanes. 
Professor Dent and the Provost of King’s are training 
both sides of the proscenium for the long-awaited Frogs, 
which will mark the dénouement of this spate. One fears, 
however, that the performance itself cannot be as great 
a dramatic experience as the Provost's preliminary lecture. 

Indeed, the amateur theatre has become so professional 
that it seems to exhaust the artistic interest of the 
University. An exhibition of Sickert attracted poor 
crowds to Gordon Fraser’s new book-shop. The Spenser 
and English societies have been hibernating, crupting 
spasmodically into meetings addressed by Miss Dorothy 
Sayers and Mr. Gordon Bottomley. There is, however, 
one item of obvious importance. The Union welcomed 
an unusual type of visitor in Mr. Eric Gill, who supported 


the motion “ That 
Beauty will take 


rejection of “ Art 


if you look after Goodness and Truth 


eare of itself? It was revealing ty : 
hear from both sides of the House an almost univers! § 


for Art’s Sake.” This term, perhays 


for the first time, the Officers and Committee of the 
Union are strongly Socialist. Their supporters arn © 
looking forward to the visit of Mr. C. R. Attlee at th: 


Retiring President’s debate, hoping it will reverse the We 


pro-Government 


cloquenee of Lord Eustace Perey. 
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decision which refleeted the nob} 
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Politics have reacted in a most unexpected way ty & 
the prevailing calm. There should be a_ revival of © 


liberalism. The 
Peace  Socicties 


Democratic Front and the various 
provided — attractive speakers. But 


instead, a centrifugal tendeney has been working. The 


Conservative Association is growing intensely Imperial, & 
while the most successful meeting of the Socialist Cli) © 
was that addressed by Mr. John Strachey. Howeve 
much they may deny the existence of a process thai 
they dislike, the politically-conscious undergraduates ar 
becoming, perhaps unconsciously, more and more extrem, 


Finally, we are 


versation that have raged throughout the term. Th 
lirst is more a fashion than a topic. There has bee 7 
ertain affected ignorance of well-knowi § 


recurrence ol a ¢ 


bound to mention two topics of cor: 


landmarks. Though quite aware of its name and function, 


a young man will 


point at the Guildhall, saying audibly 


“Ts this the Secley Library ?” or, in contemplation 


St. John’s Chapel, 


Maybe such an outbreak is the only form of  prote! 7 
against the progr 


to the powerless 
harmonising new 


“So that’s the Evelyn Nursing Home!’ 


essive defacement of Cambridge ope 
consuming public. The difliculties of 
buildings with old court-vards_ hay 


-been pleaded ad nauseam. Unfortunately the cor: 
monest solution is to imitate the old court-yards an 
then admire ‘* How wonderfully it tones in!” 


The second topic is easier to describe. Ever sinee th: 
bald announcement of the appointment of the “Sag 


Viri ” appeared in the national Press, whieh is: still th 
hest source of information about what we are suppost 


to be doing, an intimate and slightly indecent obbligai 
of scandal has accompanied the sustained coldness (7 


this very impersonal term. It will not cease ul 
another bald) announcement appears, signalising th 
disintegration of the mysterious body. And even thi 


we shall have to endure an irritating coda of rumoiygy 
what we were never told or how 


explaining either 
shall never know. 


~I am, Sir, &ce., 
Your CamBprmceEe CorrEspoNnDENT 
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bod By MONICA REDLICH 

Z0iny VERYONE who has ever had a stroke of good fortune 

knows that sudden feeling of panic, not that the 

aper, luck may desert him, but that he so very, very nearly 

fayor missed coming across it at all. A fortunate meeting will 

men put ideas about cause and effect into the least speculative 

poli. of minds; a narrow escape can send one into a positive 
frenzy of retrospection. I once put my head through 
the windscreen of a car, in a minor collision, and was 

hey.” lucky enough to find myself undamaged. After rapid 


ant deduction, I announced, when we first told the tale 
| oof our adventure, that my safety was due to the 


ound editor of the New Yorker. The reasoning looked tidy 
iting noush. If I had not been looking down my face would 
enough. E 5 5 Agile ‘ 

and have beencut. IfT had not been reading the New Yorker 
he I should not have been looking down. If there had not 
Mt he heen a particularly funny paragraph in the New Yorker 


{should not have been reading it at that moment. If the 
Fs cditor of the New Yorker had not liked that paragraph... 
You can see how it goes on. What you cannot see, any 

more than I could. is where it is going to stop. With the 
© nan who gave the editor of the New Yorker the admirable 
© Juncheon which put him into the good temper in which he 
ruth, accepted the article I was reading ? With the wife of the 







6 ty © «author of the article, who by coming into the room 
cral shuffling an old pack of playing cards gave him the idea 
haps which he wrote up into that article 7 One could take it back 

the to the third and fourth generation, and still not have 
| ane 


tinally hunted down the cause of my immunity. I gave 
it up in despair at last, proclaimed that it was due to 
my having had on a very hard, cheap straw hat, and 
refused to inquire one single step into that hat’s origins. 

Everyone, as I say, has done a bit of reasoning on 
this sort of occasion, if at no other time in his life. The 
interesting thing is not so much that we begin 
it as the point where our reasoning stops. Watch the 
particular if that anyone selects out of the long string at 
his disposal, and you can (if such things amuse you) 


the 


erial, fe ; Say ; 

Cluh fe make some interesting studies in the art of the retrospective 
) i : Meee: 7 

es ' hypothesis. For example: “ If I hadn’t gone to that 

yeve! ‘ : 


dance I should never have met you ~ is an unexceptionable 
statement. X, you are free to suppose, is glad that he 
or she resisted the temptations of a comfortable evening 
by the fire, and went to the Collinses, and thereby met you, 
But “If Arthur hadn’t pestered me I should never have 


that 
5 alt 
‘ene, 


Coll 





bsg Be gone to that dance where I met you” suggests very 
‘own He different reasoning. Arthur, you will notice, is regarded 
tion, with distaste: there is almost a hint that he is to blame for 
ih something. The next step to that is clearly “ If only 
oo I hadn t gone to that dance I might never have met vou.” 
ne!” a Fatal, you will agree: and not only fatal, but useless. 
otest hese people whose retrospect. begins with “ If only ” 
open are as unattractive as the others are interesting ; for they 
by are dissatisfied, and were born so, and every incident since 
re their birth has merely added a link to their misery. The 
pi best thing to do is to play their game with them, like the 
att * Winding and Unwinding ” of one’s childhood. Regret 

| willfollow regret. till they find you concluding, with obvious 
; tell sincerity, “ Ah, if only you hada’t been born.” But the 
‘gq tue hypothesis-weavers are grateful people. They are 
1 the Ae only frightened because they have been so lucky. If 
sel they hadn’t turned down that job in Bombay .. . If 


aol they hadn't happened to travel by a certain train on a 
se certain Monday ... They can wake themselves up at 
hight, panic-stricken to remember an appointment that 
they might have missed five years ago. And the more 





the 4 they think the better they get at it, like people chasing a 
une pedigree, I dare say, with practice, one could trace all 
v ve ChES good Jortune directly to one’s favourite actor, and 
B one's bad luck to the particular person one has long been 
-— Wishing to hate. There’s no harm in trying, anyway, 





, Heine 
[Von einem deutschen Kortespondenten]} 


Ats Heinrich Heine, der grosse deutsche Dichter und Schrift- 
steller, heute vor achtzig Jahren auf dem Pariser Friedhof 
Montmartre zu Grabe getragen wurde, folgten seinem Sarge 
mehr Franzosen als Deutsche. Und Thiers, der fran- 
zOsische Metternich des Juste milieu, behauptete sogar, dass 
Monsieur Heine der bedeutendste Dichter Frankreichs in 
dieser Epoche gewesen sci. Auf der anderen Seite sagte ein 
Menschenalter spiter Friedrich Nietzsche, dass Heine der 
einzige deutsche Autor wire, der mit ihm selbst durch die 
Jahrtausende wandeln werde. Heute aber, ist Heine in 
seinem Vaterlande tot und vergessen, seine Denk- 
miler sind abgetragen und seine Werke werden weder neu 
gedruckt noch in den Bibliotheken gefiihrt. 

Wer war dieser Mann, dessen Charakterbild, von der Par- 
teien Gunst und Hass verwirrt, so in der Geschichte schwankt. 
Heinrich Heine wurde an der Grenze von zwei Nationen, 
Religionen und Generationen geboren. Er selbst nannte sich 
den ersten Mann eines neuen Jahrhunderts. Aber dies war 
nur einer seiner vielen Witze. Er erblickte nicht in der 
Neujahrsnacht des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts das Licht dieser 
Welt, sondern schon drei Jahre friiher. In Diisseldorf 
geboren, war er cin Kind des Rheines, der withrend der Schulzeit 
des Knaben ein franzésischer Fluss war. So war der junge 
Heine Franzose. Als er als Dreissigjiihriger sein Vaterland 
verliess, um sich in ciner freiwilligen Emigration fiir immer 
nach Frankreich zu begeben, blieb er dennoch bis an sein 
Lebensende ein Deutscher. Anders war seine religiése Ent- 
wicklung. Heine, der als Jude geboren wurde, verlebte seine 
KXindheit noch im Ghetto, das erst durch Napoleon im Rhein- 
land beseitigt wurde. Als der junge Dichter aber sehen 
musste, dass ihm als Juden jede Entwicklung in Deutschland 
unmoglich gemacht wurde, da nahm er das “ Eintrittsbillet 
in die europiiische Kultur,’ die Taufe an. Und als ihn 


sehliesslich sein ewig unruhiger und vorwirtsdriingender 
Geist in einen scharfen Gegensatz zur  Reaktion 


brachte, als seine Schriften zensuriert und schliesslich verboten 
wurden, da tat er bewusst den dritten Schritt seiner Wandlung. 
Aus dem Heine des ‘* Buches der Lieder ** wurde der Heine des 
** Salon.” Der Dichter und Lyriker starb, um als Pamphletist 
und Journalist aufzuerstehen. Man kann kaum diesem einzig- 
artigen und eigenartigen Genie gerecht werden, wenn man 
nicht diese dreifache Wandlung in nationaler, religiéser und 
politischer Hinsicht wiirdigt. 

Jahrzehntelang war Heine nur als Lyriker gefeiert. Das Buch 
der Lieder; die Harzreise; die Nordsee: Atta Troll ; 
Deutschland, ein Wintermirchen und der Romanzero gehérten 
zur eisernen Ration der klassischen deutschen Literatur. 
Erst um die Jahrhundertwende wurde der andere Heine, der 
Essayist erkannt. Die verschiedenen Schriften, die er im 
“Salon” vereinigte, vor allem jene grossartige ‘Geschichte 
der Philosophie und Religion in Deutschland,’ ferner das 
Buch iiber die romantische Schule und jenes iiber franzésische 
Zustinde, sie sind bis auf den heutigen Tag ein unentbehrlicher 
Viihrer zum Verstiindnis des achtzehnten und neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts in Deutschland und Frankreich. Deutsche 
Griindlichkeit, franzésischer Witz und _ jiidischer Tiefsinn 
haben sich in diesen blendend geschriebenen Prosawerken zu 
einer unnachahmlichen Einheit verbunden. An seinem Lebens- 
abend, nachdem WHeine im Revolutionsjahr 1848 einen 
k6érperlichen Zusammenbruch erlitt, schuf der Dichter in 
seinem. ** Lazarus * noch unvergangliche Wunderwerke deut- 
scher Dichtung. Nach einem leidvollen Krankenlager erléste 
der Tod den armen Lazarus nach achtjihrigen Leiden. 

Heinrich Heine nannte sich cinmal selbst einen “ braven 
Soldaten im Befreiungskriege der Menschheit.” Als solcher 
wird der Dichter, der mit allen beriihmten Zeitgenossen seiner 
Epoche befreundet oder verfeindet war, im Gediichtnis der 
Menschheit weiterleben und fortwirken. Hatten sich die 
gréssten deutschen Dichter der Gegenwart, Dehmel, Arno 
Holz, Liliencron, Wedekind und—Gerhart Hauptmann. zu 
ihrer und seiner Ehre zu ihm bekannt, so wird sein Stern, 
heute durch voriiberziehende Wolken etwas verdunkelt, in der 
Zukunft um so heller erstrahlen. Denn Heine, keiner Dich- 
terschule zugehérig und untertan, weder Klassiker noch 
Romantiker, war ein Typ, dem, trotz allem, die Zukunft 
gehért! F. G, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


Out of the Dark.” By 
Ambassadors Theatre 


Ingram d’Abbes. At the 


Tunis play has an interesting theme, and although it does not 
make the most of it and is imperfectly constructed, good 
performance makes it theatrically exciting from the beginning 
until almost the end. Subsequent reflection makes it seem 
psychologically naive to the point of futility. The playgoer 
who does not wish the edge taken off his enjoyment will 
therefore be well advised on leaving the theatre to dismiss the 
evening’s entertainment from his mind. But that he will be 
entertained while he is in the theatre is almost certain. 

The theme is a blind man’s acquisition of sight, his disap- 
pointment at everything in the world of which his new 
faculty makes him conscious, his subsequent loss of sight, 
and his perplexity in having to decide whether to attempt a 
second cure. Derek Huntley is a novelist blind from birth, who 
has managed in his enforced darkness to quarry a lucrative 
vein of demure and soothing whimsy. Tended by a devoted 
wife, he lives near Leatherhead in a comfortable and charming 
house, through the drawing-room windows of which the scene- 
designers permit us a view of a wooded mountain which 
suggests Switzerland rather than Surrey. His wife has never 
given up hope of finding a cure, and her perseverance is at 
length rewarded by the discovery of a Dutch specialist who has 
perfected a new method of treatment. He operates .and 
Huntley is cured. But with the recovery of his sight Huntley's 
disillusionment begins. The world which he had been so 
anxious to see seems to him selfish, sordid and unjust. He 
cannot adjust himself to his new situation, and his temper 
goes with his happiness. His work is affected, and he 
produces an unbalanced and unsaleable book. So recognising 
what sight has done for him he decides to lose it again, and 
after an incident which shocks him to despair, but which has 
precisely nothing to do with his possession or lack of sight, 
he takes off his protective spectacles and trots out into the 
blazing sunlight in which all the work done on his eyes is 
summarily undone. The play ends with the presentation of 
three new domestic crises, and Huntley's struggle to decide 
whether he can face a repetition of the cure. 

This interesting story is very effectively told, even though 
Mr. d’Abbes somewhat exceeds his licence to use discreet 
curtains instead of exploiting the situations to which his 
action leads: for example, instead of facing the scene where 
Huntley removes his bandages and looks for the first time 
upon his wife, Mr. d’Abbes permits his characters only a few 
movements of conventional wonder and then lowers his 
curtain—incidentally one does not for a moment. believe, 
as Mr. d@’Abbes asks us to do, that a man who has just acquired 
sight would be able to distinguish between beauty and _ its’ 
opposite. But much more important than details of this sort 
is his presentation of Huntley's disillusionment. It is 
diflicult in the first place to believe that, since sight is the 
only sense he lacks, he can have grown up to novelist’s estate 
with such an overwhelmingly idealistic view of human 
nature and society. But it is all the more odd that since 
Mr. d’Abbes attaches this importance to sight he should not 
show us a single example of how Huntley’s possession of this 
faculty causes his ideals to be destroyed. It seems curious, 
too, that what drives Huntley to blind himself again is not 
anything he has seen but something which he has heard. And, 
finally, one wonders whether Mr. d°Abbes shares his character's 
view that, once the power of sight has been experienced, life 
can be made to seem calm and untroubled once more through 
the medium of a serene imagination working in the darkness. 

The acting is excellent. Mr. Henry Oscar’s performance 
as Huntley is finely judged and finely expressive, Miss 
Ffrangeon-Davies is convincingly anxious and_ efficient 
as his wife, and Mr. Felix Aylmer’s study of the specialist 
is admirably smooth and professional. It is a criticism less 
of these actors’ performances than of Mr. d’Abbes’ method 
of constructing his play to say that none of them was as 
enjoyable as Miss Pamela Standish’s charming study of a 
charming child or Mr. Eric Cowley’s brilliantly amusing 
portrait in a very subsidiary part. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 











es 
The Cinema 
“T Dream Too Much.” At the Carlton. Anything 
Goes.” At the Flaza. “Hohe Schule” and «Pays? 
At the Academy.——* Captain Blood.” At the Ney 
Gallery 


Here are a pack of films to choose from; but I confess 
that though one or two of them offer a few moments of 
meagre entertainment, there is not one I would pay money 
to see. 

I Dream Too Much irritated me the most because it dis 
appointed me the most. About fifteen years ago the com. 
poser, Mr. Jerome Kern, enjoyed the same popularity gg 
Mr. Cole Porter does today. Were the tunes of The Cabary 
Girl, which once seemed so richly, sensually sentimental, a 
pompous and middle-aged as these numbers? There ig q 
tiresome pseudo-serious air of domestic drama (a great 
singer’s love-life) about this film that always seems ty 
surround Metropolitan Opera singers when they go to Holly. 
wood. I Dream Too Much might really have been written 
for Miss Grace Moore,—a pity, because Miss Lily Pons has q 
less ponderous personality. As it is, a performing sel 
supplies the only light, I was about to say the only human, 
touch in this worthy picture of gay (oh, tiresomely, trillingly 
gay) abandon in Montparnasse attics followed by maritel 
squabbles in luxurious reception-rooms. Nor have American 
directors yet learnt how ugly the close-up of a woman singing 
must invariably be; we are treated to many dreadful shots 
of a cavernous mouth projecting high notes like shells from 
a trench mortar. 

Anything Goes was very nearly as disappointing, for T had 
enjoyed the London stage version and Mr. Cole Porter's 
music. Mr. Charlie Ruggles’ performance as Public Enemy 
No. 18, who escapes in an Atlantic liner from America dis- 
guised as a clergyman, is a very faded affair after Mr. Sydney 
Howard’s. Mr. Bing Crosby’s moony methods, too, slow up 
a picture which should rattle quite as fast as a sub-machine 
gun. There are several new and undistinguished songs, the 
lovely lush sentimentality of “* All Through the Night” is 
missing, and a really dreadful woman singer murders the 
Audenesque charm of ** You're the Top.” 

Then there’s Faust at the Academy. I think this is the 
worst colour-film I have ever seen. The characters, with 
their faces out of focus, move with slow primeval gestures 
through a thick brown fog—the scarlet cap of Mephistopheles 
occasionally gleaming out of the obscurity with the effect 
of a traffic signal. They weave their arms in a curious short- 
hand which I suppose opera-goers understand, beating their 
breasts, dragging their feet (this at any rate is understandable) 
through the Spectracolour gloom. 

In the same programme is Hohe Schule, a silly Austrian 
film about a count who does High School riding on the variety 
stage wearing a little black mask: he had been cashiered 
from the army during the war for duelling (his secret motive 
was quite unbearably high-minded) and he falls in love with 
the sister of the man he has killed. I have a fondness for 
Herr Rudolf Forster’s middle-aged and unresilient charm, his 
heavy period moustaches, his well-bred voice, but breeding in 
this film has gone berserk, and there is something indescribably 
absurd about the count’s riding act, his shiny boots, his 
immense moustaches and rigid back and overpowering air of 
disguised nobility, as his horse dances delicately on hoof-tip 
round and round and round the stage. 

That seems to leave Captain Blood unaccounted for, and 
really I enjoyed Captain Blood the most. After three film 
versions everyone must know Mr. Sabatini’s romantic tale 
of Protestant slaves and chaste pirates, wicked West Indian 
governors, bad King James and good King William. Here 
is a fine spirited mix-up with clothes and wigs which some- 
times hark back to the sixteenth century and sometimes 
forward to the period of Wolfe. One is hardly surprised, 
therefore, by the magnificently wrong characterisation of dull 
grim virtuous James as a wicked witty debonair eighteenth- 
century aristocrat, and one is quite prepared for the cul- 
minating moment when the Union Jack breaks proudly, 
anachronously, forth at Peter Blood’s masthead. 

GratamM GREENE, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Aura of England 

On coming to England, in the grip of an acute frost, straight 
from the tropics. I was reminded of the verdict of an Australian 
who came recently to live in England, He said to me: “I 
hate your climate ; but I've never been well before.” It is 
almost a universal feeling, in the country parts at any rate, 
of this blessed island, that frost, that seasonable frost is good 
for man and plant and the land. In the English Riviera of 
Cornwall and some other South-Western places apple trees 
canker for want of frost. ‘ The trees never gu to sleep,” as a 
vrower once said to me. ‘ Without frost the land does not 
crumble into the perfect seed-bed.”’ Without frost the wheat 
srows “winter-proud *—a_ glorious farmers’ phrase—and 
eventually suffers, along with premature unchecked buds. 
Eyen the returned traveller who has been sitting astride the 
equator and desires to put his head under his wing, like the 
robin in the snow, tingles to a livelier vigour; and wonders 
whether in all his travels among new and luxurious scenes he 
has seen anything lovelier than the hoar-frost on a “ bull- 
{inch * hedgerow, or the filigree silhouette of an elm tree 
against the western sky. England has an “* aura” of its very 
own; and if you wish to see the perfection of sunset colours the 
very best place (in my experience at least) is Lingay Fen, 
where the skating championships were held last week. 

* * * * 


Gulls and Ships 

A novelist of high quality, anxious for perfect accuracy 
in minor details, once wrote to ask me how far from land 
gulls accompanied a ship. A recent experience suggests that 
the question is more complicated than it sounds. The answer 
depends much on whether the ship is moving eastwards or 
westwards. One of the differences that strikes the traveller 
between South America and Europe is the paucity of gulls 
in the west. The great clamorous, unfrightened flocks which 
give tongue like a pack of hounds round the harbours of 
Lisbon and Liverpool or where not, have rare parallels in 
South America. The battalions dwindle to single spies. 
But you see them farther out to sea in the west and if you 
cross the Pacific the lesser albatross, the master artist at 
gliding, pays no heed whatever to the proximity of land. 
A quaint little incident, illustrating the excellent intelligence 
department of the gull, was observed the other day from an 
casterning steamer. It had been met by a flock of gulls, which 
acted as a bodyguard. Suddenly, and with one accord, the 
flock made off and not one bird was left. They made perfectly 
straight for a larger and more elaborate boat, at the moment 
only visible to those with glasses. Some passenger suggested 
that the deserting was due to pure snobbery. But the bigger 
the boat the greater the amount of refuse food is probably a 
sound deduction. ‘The voice of the stomach” speaks 
intelligently, 

* * * * 

Argentine Flowers 

Most English countrymen who go far afield are struck by 
the small interest shown in local flowers and birds and minor 
animals. Newfoundland and Western Australia are two of 
the places where I found it difficult to get any information 
whatever about the local flowers, which are magnificent in 
both places—the spring flowers in the country round about 
Perth and the autumnal beauties that decorate the most 
barren places in the interior of Newfoundland, round Grand 
Falls, for example, and along the River of Exploits. This 
deficiency is emphasised if the population is of a Latin rather 
than a Saxon race. Argentina, where I spent nearly four 
weeks. is rich in flowers, birds and insects. In none of the 
three departments of natural history is information easily 
available, and the absence of local interest is wholly remark- 
able. Some of the trees, for example, that queer shade-giving 
tree. the Ombu, and some of the birds have become familiar 
to British readers through the books of W. H. Hudson, whose 
Far Away and Long Ago has become a classic that will surely 
maintain its place indefinitely. Now the name of Hudson is 
widely known and respected in South America—in Uruguay 
and Paraguay as well as in Argentina. One of the smaller 
tributes to his memory is the naming of a small railway 
station after him! But Hudson has no successor, and even 
his delightful book on Argentine birds is not complete or 


nearly up to date. Nor is there any popular parallel in regard 
to Argentine botany. Fortunately for the common English 
visitor some of the most frequent of the wild flowers are 
familiar to us as garden plants. ‘Towards the hills near 
Cordoba the zinnia, in considerable variety of shade, is thick 
on the ground and seemed to multiply as you reached stonier 
and higher ground. It was peculiarly astonishing to English 
eyes to find a generous display of these zinnias among granite 
blocks glistening with facets of Mica-and bushes of ** Christ's 
thorn,” a daintily leaved bush with pairs of V-shaped thorns 
two to three inches in length and very stout and very sharp. 
The only other flower just there was one of the spider-worts 
with twin petals many times larger and much brighter than 
the humble plant we know. More brilliant and not un- 
common in similar places on the same granite slope was the 
searlet verbena, with rarer examples of the white and (I was 
told) of a blue species. 
# * * * 

Singing Beetles 

Birds made cheerful noises in such places: but the master 
sound, at any rate when the sun was well up, always came from 
a species of Cicada. Every thornbush was decorated with 
this big, queer, brown, broadwinged insect. You would 
have said that the chorus was from a hundred, even a thousand, 
instruments, but the noise each made was strangely ventri- 
loquial and very loud. Half a dozen would have given the 
impression of a score or two. Each one so quivered and shook 
with the vigour of his mechanical vibration that the wings kept 
* shifting the sun anew,” and little sparks of light were lit 
and relit among the thorns. The wings, reflecting the sun, 
played the part of the discs of mica on the granite. How 
they sparkle on the Wicklow Hills beyond Dublin as on the 
ranges to the West of Cordoba. Yet brighter gleams decorate 
the night. The fireflies are legion. One is a modest creature 
-arrying like, as was said of a man of genius, a “ fire in the 
belly.” The other much more splendid and various courses 
through the night like a meteor. I caught examples of both. 
The bigger beast carries three lamps, of which the two circular 
dises above the eyes are the more brilliant. If you place one 
on a page of a printed book in a dark room you may read your 
text quite easily. I do not know whether the object of the 
lights has been fully determined. With our own glow-worm 
(which in my experience is rather rarer than it once was) the 
light is a sexual signal. The two searchlights above the eyes 
have certainly a different use and purpose. 

* * * * 


Fireflies and Others 

A great naturalist said of Mrs. Brightwen, who wrote 
most charmingly of her own observations: ‘* What a pity 
that all her discoveries had been made before!” He was 
speaking with more admiration than perhaps the sarcasm 
would suggest. I made one little discovery in Argentine, 
that is doubtless open to the same satire. We were watching 
the fireflies round about two deodars in the garden of an 
estancia. One light, as it seemed to me, was like the face 
of the Cheshire cat It kept appearing and dis- 
appearing in the same place. On investigation it was found 
that the light, which could be switched on or off at pleasure, 
was suspended by a silken thread from an arm of one of the 
deodars. It belonged not to an insect but a spider. Does 
it snare its prey by pretending to bea fly ? It was of moderate 
proportions, at any rate in comparison with the Tarantula 
spider of which we found several specimens. 

* * * * 


in Alice. 


Hired Cows 

Some while ago I called attention to a curious new develop- 
ment in farming economies in England. It becomes common 
for farmers who are short of capital to buy their milch cows 
on the instalment principle ; and organisations for this sort 
of sale have been set up and flourish. Froma country rectory 
in Cambridgeshire comes a quaint and interesting historical 
note on the hiring of cows. In the year 1600 a well-wisher 
to the church bequeathed a number of cows for the upkeep 
of the church. These cows were to be hired out at such and 
such rents but the testator made this thoughtful proviso, 
that “ during the time the said cows went dry ” the rent was 
to be nothing ! W. Beacu Tomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tur Specraror.| 


AUNT EUDORA AND THE POETS 
[To the Editor of 'Tnr SrEecrator.] 

Sir,—The bitterness which enters into nearly all discussions 
of modern poetry is very notable. Powerful prejudices are 
involved and the majority of older readers seem to approach 
medern poetry, if they approach it at all, in a spirit of hostility, 
expeeting trouble and prepared to make it. It is surprising to 
‘find Mr. Sassoon, whose work once met the same hostility and 
deliberate misunderstanding, now taking the side of the poet- 
baiters, many of whom rail at the younger poets without being 
able to name them or quote from their works at all. 

Since such strong feelings are involved, it would surely be 
worth while to try to discover the roots of the trouble. It is 
useless to put all the blame either on the poets or the readers. 
Both sides are at fault, but the difficulty is to find precisely 
where the fault lies. If some modern poets do not write lyrics 
‘on rural topics without bringing in politics and morality and 
heaven knows what, it is because they cannot honestly keep 
these topics out: to give an accurate and spontaneous 
account of his feeling on looking at a buttercup the poet may 
be compelled to mention, say, the unnecessary suffering in 
the world. This makes the poem rather nasty for people 
who don’t want to be reminded of such things. Again, the 
majority of modern poets have had an ordinary grammar- 
school or public-school education, and, because a certain 
amount of chemistry and physics is as familiar te them as the 
main stories of Greek mythology, they find it natural to refer 
to ideas which are ingrained in their thought but foreign to 
readers brought up on a different curriculum. 

There is no doubt that some of the work of the younger 
poets is more tortuous than it need be: in attempting to 
express thoughts as well as feelings, they use abstract state- 
ments less exact and less moving than the images which the 
poem really needs. Again, they expect the reader to be 
willing at all times to enjoy a certain amount of lively thought, 
and the difficulty is to know where to draw the line, and at 
what point the labour of thinking makes the reader become 
insensible to the imagery and rhythm of the poem. A person 
who was puzzled for a single instant by Janus’s problem last 
week about the pound note isn’t likely to be able to read Mr. 
Empson’s poems without losing sight of the sensuous clements 
altogether. Mr. Empson would admit, I think, that some of 
his poems have been too tightly knotted to please any large 
number of readers. 

But something more than this is involved: it does not 
account for the deliberate reluctance of readers to enjoy the 
poetry first and understand it afterwards, as they willingly 
do on reading Shakespeare. I do not think that this reluctance 
is wholly due to the number of critics who have done their best 
to convince the public that all the young poets are deliberately 
incomprehensible, nor can the turgid verbiage and large 
claims of the other critics whom Mr. Sassoon quotes have 
much to do with it. For one thing, few people read them ; 
and for another, Shelley made claims for poetry quite as 
ambitious as those which Mr. Sassoon considers “a pretty 
tough proposition.” To talk of resolving ‘ psychological, 
ethical and logical conflicts’? may well alarm some readers, 
but hardly enough to make them dislike the poetry at sight. 
Readers of Kubla Khan are not put off by the jaw-cracking 
terminology which Coleridge used in his criticism. Surely a 
poet may tackle something harder than the problems of a 
simple descriptive poem without becoming, as Mr. Sassoon 
seems to imply, a prig. Probably the poet will solve the 
** problem *’ when he is not worrying about it, and the reader 
will not think of it as a problem at all. After all, some of the 
problems are pretty easy, and the “solutions”? neat and 
enjoyable. 

What, then, is the real source of the hostility ? Is there 
today a divergence between young people and their elders so 
profound that the older people instinctively dislike and 
ridicule the most articulate of their juniors? It seems un- 
likely, but if it really exists it ought to be remedied. This is 
a job for some critic to tackle, and for which Mr. Sassoon is 
well equipped. The issue is important, because, while the 


squabble is going on, people are turning away from poetry 
altogether, and a language without a living poetry is poor 
and crude. If people cannot appreciate the rhythms anq 
sensuous significance of words, they can no longer use Speech 
to tidy their thoughts and phantasies and feelings. For that 
reason, those of us who are opposed to the tendency to tregt 
poetry as a silliness of school girls should thrash out oy 
differences patiently and honestly until they disappear o 
assume their true importance in the light of graver issues, We 
don’t want to appear like a pack of Edinburgh Reviewer 
debasing criticism to the level of buffoonery or gang. 
warfare. 

Presumably, Mr. Sassoon was trying to be critical in his 
review of The Year’s Poetry : 1935; but his essay leaves me 
unenlightened. Obviously he dislikes the poems of his 
juniors, and obviously he thinks that those of us who like 
them are in some way his inferiors, but instead of trying to 
show us our shortcomings, he ridicules the poems, or rather, 
he shirks the responsibility of ridiculing them by pretending 
to hide behind the opinions of an aunt who prefers poems 
about . snowdrops. (Why, knowing her tastes, did Mr, 
Sassoon not read to her Mr. Dyment’s Switch Cut in April?) 
Finally, Mr. Sassoon contrasts the complexity of the ‘flat 
lines’ of a stanza from the most complicated poem Mr, 
Kmpson has written with the simplicity of one of the very few 
simple poems ever written by Hopkins, obscuring the fact 
that Hopkins is, on an average, far more difficult, and does 
far greater violence to the English language, than Mr. Empson 
or any other young poet. 

If I reviewed Mr. de la Mare’s poems and happened to 
dislike them (I don’t) and, after quoting the line ‘ Sacred of 
old was the dyed baboon” as a fair sample, reported the 
comments of an imaginary nephew who preferred poems 
about cowboys, I am sure that Mr. Sassoon would think, 
quite rightly, that I was being silly. Clearly, Mr. Sassoon is 
not in the habit of being silly, and he has himself written 
poems which are more often enjoyed by the people who !ike 
the poems he condemns than by the Aunt Kudoras, Perhaps 
he will take us into his confidence and explain what he 
really thinks about the poetry he was invited to review, and 
explain in what way those of us are at fault who find that our 
enjoyment of Empson’s Doctrinal Point, MacNeice’s Perseus, or 
Spender’s North differs from our enjoyment of Shakespeare, 
or Donne, or Shelley, in degree but not in kind.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


THE LEAGUE AND SECURITY 
| To the Editor of Tue Specrator.]} 

Sir,— Nowhere have I read a more candid admission of the 
failure of the League from one of its supporters than in the 
second paragraph of your issue last Friday. Collective security 
is a pretence ; Abyssinia is saving herself entirely by her own 
exertions ; League States are helping her opponents. You 
might well ask what use the League would be in the ease of a 
State attacked by Germany when the issue could be decided 
jn the first month of the campaign. 

In addition to what you mentioned, there is the League's 
complete failure to protect China against the aggression of 
Japan, as well as the utter collapse of the Disarmament Con- 
ference. 

At present what the League really means for this country is 
that our fortunes are linked with those of France and Russia, 
the one a country torn by internal dissensions and in. sore 
economic straits, the other a country where an embittered 
peasantry has ruthlessly been sacrificed for the benefit of the 
towns and whose government has for years unceasingly inte?- 
fered in the domestic politics of its neighbours in order to 
spread the doctrines of communism. 

With these two countries as allies we are pledged to fight 
Germany and her possible allies, if the need arose. 

All Japan’s interests would naturally tend to make het 
side with Germany ; for, with our fleet tied to home waters 
and Russia occupied on land, she ceuld obviously have 4 
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free hand to do what she wished not only in China but in 
the Far East generally, Italy at the best would be neutral ; 
she might even side with Germany. 

In view of all this it is a great mistake to suppose that readers 
of the Northcliffe and Beaverbrook Press are the only advocates 
in this country of a policy similar to that of the U.S.A. We 
are told, however, that such a policy is impracticable. Why ? 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries kept out of the last 
war, much to their advantage. Germany certainly does not 
want to fight Great Britain; neither did she before the 
Jast war. Is our fear then that a Germany predominant on 
the Continent would thenceforward be much too strong 
for us? Most foreigners believe this was the real motive 
which brought us into the Great War. Can it be that our 
statesmen are still endeavouring to preserve the balance of 
power under the smoke screen of the League of Nations 
which today for military purposes consists of only england, 
France and Russia ? 

The question many would like to see answered by a ballot 
of all the men in this country between eighteen and fifty 
would be the following: Are you willing to pledge yourself 
to enlist, go abroad, and fight for the League of Nations 
should a war break out between Germany and a League 
power in which the former was the aggressor? The voting 
would surprise the politicians a good deal more than did the 
result of the Peace Ballot.— Yours faithfully, 

J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 

The Royal Grammar School, Lancaster. 


|We must not be taken as endorsing all the conclusions 
our correspondent draws from our editorial note of last week. 
The essence of the note was contained in the sentences—** It 
is no use pretending that the League Covenant confers security 
today. It would, if League States determined that it should, 
but they have shown no sign of that yet.”—Epb. The Spectator.] 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE WAR 

[To the Editor of Tue Seecrator. | 
Sir,—The Catholic Press of this country has lately revealed 
an attitude towards the Italo-Abyssinian conflict which 
has caused much annoyance and disgust to Catholic laymen. 
Lest an impression become current that British Catholics 
support or condone the attack upon Abyssinia, I would welcome 
an opportunity of repudiating the claim of those publications 
to represent the views of the Catholic laity, while the following 
extracts prove that they certainly cannot claim to represent 
the views of the hierarchy. 

In April last, the Pope answered a bellicose utterance 
of Mussolini thus : 

“We cannot in fact persuade ourselves that those who have 
at heart the nation’s prosperity and well-being can wish to drive 
to slaughter, ruin and extermination not only their own nation, 
but a great part of humanity as well. ' 

But if anyone should dare to commit this crime, we shall not 
he able to do otherwise than to pray God with bitterness of heart : 
‘Scatter Thou the nations that delight in wars.’ ” 

On October 13th last, Archbishop Hinsley began an address 
with these words : 

“Tudignation has no bounds when we see that Africa, that 
ill-used continent of practically unarmed people, is made the 
focus and playground of scientific slaughter.” 

In spite of these declarations and in violation of the principles 
of Catholic morality, the three Catholic journals of England 
have vied with one another in attacking those who wish 
to restrain the aggressor, in sneering at the League of Nations 
and abusing ‘* sanetionists.”” They praise the Hoare-Laval 
Plan and call for its resurrection. One of them even accuses 
Sweden of ‘Protestant Bigotry” in protesting against the 
bombing of Red Cross hospitals! Their columns aré open 
to letters accusing the Abyssinian soldiers of vile atrocities, 
despite official denials by the Foreign Office. My letter of 
protest was—as I expected —refused publication. 

In 1914, I and thousands of other Catholics risked our lives 
for a moral principle and, if necessary, we are prepared to 
take the same risk today when Abyssinia has replaced Belgium 
us the injured nation. It is our view that only by the ruthless 
assertion of moral principle in affairs between nations, regardless 
of consequences, can the world be made tolerably safe for 
decent pet ple. 


I have spoken to meny Catholic laymen and rejoice to say 
that I have not found one to support the cowardly and 
immoral policy advocated by the alleged Catholic Press of 
this country.—I am, Sir, F. O'HANLON. 

St. Michael's, Hayling Rise, High Salvington, Worthing. 


IDEALISM AND RELIGION 

[Vo the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 
Sir,—As a regular reader of The Spectator I have followed 
with special interest the correspondence on the above subject; 
indeed I always read with the respect which they deserve 
attacks by younger people on the Church of which I am a 
middle-aged officer. I do not ask for space for comment 
upon the main thesis of Miss Gilbert-Lodge’s letter, though 
as one who has been a parish priest for most of his life I 
could say a good deal about the joy of worship and the real 
happiness of the feliowship of parochial life, a happiness 
which for many years I was privileged myself to enjoy and 
which I see reproduced in the many different parishes which 
I now visit. Nor will I comment on the great work which 
the Church has accomplished for hospitals, education and 
other agencies of social amelioration. It is perfectly true 
that these are now largely the province of the State, but it 
seems a little ungenerous to forget the pioneer work of the 
Church undertaken long before the State concerned itself 
with such activities. 

Leaving these things on one side, I would comment upon 
the strange slip which led Miss Gilbert-Lodge to complain 
of the cruelty of the Church in excommunicating children born 
out of wedlock. Others have pointed out her error in fact 
on this matter, but I would call attention to the devoted 
eare which the Church gives to such children and to their 
mothers. A quotation from Mr. Milner White's article in 
the book Essays Catholic and Critical will be, I think, 
relevant: ‘“* The great merciful activities which the sympathy 
of the Church first found to do, the abolition of slavery, the 
institution of hospitals, the raising of the status of women, 
the zeal for education when none other cared, have passed 
into the very fabric of Western civilisation. But it is seldom 
noted that even now the hardest works of mercy are still 
left to those whose devotion to Christ provides them both 
with the perseverance for the task and the readiness to remain 
unknown and obscure in the doing of it. The worst wreckage 
of indulgence and sin can still be dealt with only by the 
Church’s Homes of Mercy. The educational and medical care 
of backward races is left to the Christian missionary. 
The bulk of such social work as is unpaid and voluntary is 
done demonstrably by people who ‘ go to church.’ ” 

What Mr. Milner White here says is most obviously true 
of what is usually known as Moral Welfare Work. In her 
letter Miss Gilbert-Lodge shows special interest in and care 
for those children who come into the world as the result of 
self-indulgence and sin, and who when they come are all too 
often ‘ unwanted.” Perhaps it will make her feel more 
kindly towards the Church which she condemns when she 
thinks of the vast amount of silent inconspicuous work which 
is being done by the Church and Church workers for these 
pathetic “ unwanted” children and their mothers, and 
perhaps she may even be moved, instead of criticising from 
without, to come and help us from within.—Yours, &e., 

The College, Durham. GEOFFREY JARROW. 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—As one studies the correspondence in your columns on 
this important subject one cannot repress a feeling of surprise 
at the temerity of most of the writers. 

In other branches of knowledge, discussion is usually 
reserved for specialists. One does not, for instance, find 
cinema “stars” joining issue with Sir James Jeans on 
Relativity. or farmers objecting to the views of Sir Walford 
Davies on Church Music. A doctor is supposed to know 
more about medicine than, say, a journalist; but when 
Religion is under discussion everybody seems to feel himself 
qualified to meet St. Thomas Aquinas or Bishop Gore on 
equal terms. The accumulated spiritual experience of cen- 
turies is brushed aside by the simple negations of the amateur. 

To the onlooker, the position may well seem a trifle absurd, 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. ROBBINS. 

Heston Farm, Hounslow, 
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[To the Editor of Tux Sprecraronr.] 

Sir,—May I point out some inconsistencies in Mr. Ross 
Wallace’s most recent letter? To the question, “‘ What of 
the Church’s opinion of morality ?”’ he replies: ‘It is all 
in favour of it.” Here he is confusing Christian morality 
with morality proper. The same applies to his condemna- 
tion of * vicious pleasure-seekers.”’ I cannot understand who 
exactly he is attacking here, though I can appreciate that 
from some points of view they could be regarded as virtuous. 
Miss Gilbert-Lodge may well accuse Mr. Ross Wallace (or was 
it the religion he was defending ?) of being narrow-minded. 

In addition, when Miss Gilbert-Lodge asks ‘‘ What right 
has the Church to condemn anyone, to excommunicate a 
child born out of wedlock for instanee,’? Mr. Ross Wallace 
triumphantly replies that it does not. That is true, but 
may be classified as an irrelevant objection. The Church 
does excommunicate ; what right has it to do this ? 

Finally, Miss Gilbert-Lodge asks ‘‘ How can there be a 
definite standard of right and wrong when no human being 
knows the ultimate object of living?” Mr. Ross Wallace 
replies: ‘* The ultimate object of living is to love, to serve, 
and to worship God.” Does Mr. Ross Wallace know this ? 
I am afraid he can only believe it.—Yours truly, 

Pembroke College, Oxford. Hi. M. STAPLETON. 


[To the Editor of Tue Serecraror.] 

51r,—As regards your correspondent, Mr. Ross Wallace, T 
have nothing further to say, except this, that it is his type of 
attitude, rather than his facts, which makes us young people 
react instinctively against what he upholds. All your other 
correspondents have been very understanding, for which I 
should like to thank them. I never intended to enter into a 
theological argument for which I claim no qualifications, but 
simply to show what I feel is wrong, and there, so far as T am 
concerned, I must leave the matter. I cannot say anything 
about the Roman Catholic Churches, but I think most Protes- 
tant clergy will agree that their churches are far too empty— 
in fact this point was mentioned by Dr, Relton in the very 
lirst letter of this discussion. 

The vast majority of people who have written, both privately 
and through the columns of your paper, have agreed that, for 
some reason or another, the Church has become inadequate, 
but it is easier to criticise than to construct, and I leave it to 
wiser heads than mine to construct the new philosophy : if 
they still feel that organised religion is necessary for the com- 
munity. But, if it must be, let it be the simple philosophy of 
Christ the Perfect Man. He never meant religion to be a 
complicated affair of dogma, theory and ritual, nor did he 
state that the Church should be the sole avenue of understand- 
ing. Could we not live more richly by trying to understand 
what human minds, having created it, ean understand, leaving 
alone what I feel sure we were never meant to know ? 

But that, as I said, rests with wiser heads than mine.—Yours 
truly, Patricia GILBERT-LODGE, 

65 Ennismore Gardens, S.W. 7. 


[Vo the Editor of Time Spectator.] 

Sir,—Who are these mysterious fifteenth-century men of 
Miss Gilbert-Lodge’s who still imagined that the earth was 
flat? Plato (a fifth-century—s.c.—man) described it as 
spherical. A second-century man called Ptolemy held the 
same view with a wealth of corroborative detail. A fourteenth- 
century man, Dante, whose works were widely read, appears 
to have had no doubts on the matter, and another called 
Chaucer wrote a Treatise on the Astrolabe for his young son, 
Lewis, which must have puzzled a little flat-earther cruelly.— 
Yours faithfully, TWENTIETH-CENTURY MAN, 


HYMNS ANCIENT AND EARLY-VICTORIAN 
|To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Lionel James is clearly right in pointing out that 
Songs of Praise provides amply for New Year’s Day in the 
twenty-four hymns which it suggests. No addict could want 
more. And what could be better for the beginning of a year 
than Pioneers (No. 304), “ All the past we leave behind,” 
or the Pilgrim Song (515), ** He who would valiant be,” or 
Jan Struther’s lovely new hymn, ‘* High o’er the lonely 
hills ” (63), not to mention ‘“*O God our help” (598), “ O 


God of Bethel” (596) and other well-known classics ? 


= ———=—=—=— 


Evidently the method in Songs of Praise is only to print a 
hymn under a special heading when it cannot reasonably be 
used at any other time; and when it can, to include it in 
the general section. Thus, there being more hymns already 
for the New Year than can possibly be sung, it would fy 
little use to add to their number. The difficulty aboy 
Browning’s “* Epilogue * is that it is extremely personal anq 
is not singable. 'Tennyson’s ‘* In Memoriam,” on the othe 
hand, does provide the best New Year stanzas in existence, 
and they are in a metre for which there are hundreds of 
tunes. In Songs of Praise (633) the extract begins with the 
introductory “ Ring out, wild bells,” as a refrain, followed 
by “Ring out the grief that saps the mind,” and ending 
with ** Ring in the Christ that is to be.” The tune given jg 
the Grenoble melody, ‘‘ Deus tuorum Militum,” with 
cross-reference to the noble tune composed after the Battle 
of Agincourt, ‘‘ Deo Gracias,”-—Yours, &c., 


A Hymnovocisr, 


[To the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.]} 

Sir,—May an old-fashioned country incumbent put in a word 
for Hymns Ancient and Modern? Most congregations I have 
ever come across have liked to express their praise and worship 
in song, and they can render almost anything in that old col. 
lection con molto brio. I took some of my parishioners once 
to a very beautiful cathedral service, and we listened, along 
with a thousand other people to a perfect choir rendering 
modern hymns (or, at least, hymns we didn’t know), to what | 
am sure were very beautiful settings. We all came away a 
little disgruntled, because we had been unable to join in, and 
it isn’t at all the same thing to praise and worship God by 
proxy. How we might have startled the angels if the thousand 
of us had just been given one old favourite out of A. and M, | 
hate the modern organists and people who look down on us 
simple folk rather as Michal looked down on the dancing David, 
because we like to stretch our lungs A.M.D.G. 

Another thing. Ive joined with sailors in the Straits, in 
the Indian Ocean, in China and Japan, in singing Hymns A. 
and M., and for all of us those old words and tunes meant 
home, as nothing else could. I would even go so far as to say 
that the fundamental simplicity and genuine goodness of the 
Naval rating is bound up as much with Hymns A. and M. 
(which he sings almost every morning of every commission), 
as with anything clse connected with the Chaplain’s depart- 
ment. I am aware that even in my time we were supplied 
with the English Hymnal, but every Bandmaster carries 4 
copy of Hymns A. and M., and its tunes are the only ones 
used, The card hymns used every day are still entirely taken 
from A. and M. I remember a Bandmaster who played th 
‘wrong tune” to For all the Saints. Hardly a voice was 
raised. And the Commander said to me afterwards : ~* Never 
have that awful tune again, padre. I used to sing the old tune 
every morning for two years biking down to the Gunnery 
School, It’s the only piece of music I’ve ever got into m) 
head, and I shall never like any otker.” 

And isn’t ** Hymn 18 ”—Hail Gladdening Light—the most 
lovely evening hymn ever written? And it’s only to be found 
in Hymns A. and M.—-Yours very truly, 


Pampisford Vicarage, Cambridge. AustIN LEE 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.} 
Sir,-—I was most disappointed to see that Mr. Lionel James 
had made what was almost a recantation of his previous 
letter, ‘““ Hymns Ancient and Early-Victorian.”’ His criticism 
telling though it was, did not go far enough. How far it 
should have gone I cannot tell; certain it is that it could not 
have gone too far. 

There is another graveyard of verse, inflicted for the most 
part on defenceless schoolboys, and called in a delightfully 
hopeful way Songs of Praise whose atrocities I would like 
to set before your readers. 

Hymn number 416 of that publication of torment states 
that “God is good and therefore King.” The logie seems 
doubtful in the extreme and the singer is not encouraged 
by the next verse : 

** Kings of knowledge and of law, 
To the glorious circle draw ; 
Those to whom the arts belong, 
Add their voices to the song. 
All who work and all who wait, 
Sing, ‘ The Lord is good and great.’ ” 
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The writer must have had a mind like a village pageant. 

And so it goes on through the whole book. Most of. the 
things seem to be translations of mediaeval Latin doggerels. 
Some of them seem to be transliterations, The entire whole 
is just the * spiritual food ” that the ordinary boy requires 


to be driven into atheism or communism or any of the other 
0 


peerful “* isms ” against which he is continually warned from 
nt pulpit. _Yours faithfully, Davip Brown 
(pupil of the address below). 
Trent College, Derbyshire. 


THE ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION 
[To the Editor of Tue Speecraror.| 
9 Sir,—Perhaps I have not fully grasped Mr. Wells’ thought (or 
4 should I say Mr. Steele’s ?), but if he means to assert that the 
only finally satisfactory ‘* merger-immortality ” is in a 
4 « synthesis of the will-drives and the mental-drives of the 
S entire species,” I think he is repeating the same mistake about 
3 religion that he made in ‘“* What are we to do with our lives ? ” 
BE Merger-immortality by is an admirable phrase for the true 
perinanent essence of religion -the sinking of one’s own indivi- 
» quality in devotion to some idea which is conceived of as greater 
and more enduring than oneself—but it is not everybody for 
- whom the “ Life Force,” the future of the race, or social 
service of any kind, can take this place. Those who assert or 
' demand a “totalitarian” religion are as much in error as the 
advocates of the ‘* Totalitarian State.” 
| Civilisation means (among other things) an_ increasing 
' differentiation among human beings, and with this hetero- 
© geneity of personalities it grows less and less possible for them 
> all to feel the same “ spiritual” loyalty. ‘* National honour ” 
to one man, or “* scientifie truth ” to another, may represent 
self-surrender and non-mortal “ value” just as truly as 
' (Communism or Catholicism to the adherents:ef those faiths, or 
* self-merger in mankind ” to Mr. Wells. It is for this reason 
that any attempt to found political or social reforms upon a 
religious basis is almost certain to fail. Communal morality 
cannot be fully effective unless it rests upon elements in human 
nature which are common to all members of the community ; 
and, in a modern “* civilised ” society, there is not and cannot 
be any such unanimity in religious allegiance.—Yours, &c., 
T. F. Harvey Jacos. 
Waterford, Irish Free State. 


AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectrator.] 
Sir.—The committee of experts has found that an embargo 
on oil would be effective only if the United States were to 
limit her exports to Italy to the normal level of her exports 
before 1935. The attitude of the American Senate however 
' plainly shows that it is in no mood to impose any such 
restriction or to assist the League. Nor are the broader 
views of the State Department likely to prevail without a 
resurgence of that wider public opinion which was responsible 
for the American embargo on arms but which is not likely 
_ to be stirred by the hypothetical implications of the report 
of the committee of experts. But if, by the actual imposition 
ofan oil embargo by the League, the rising figures of American 
| exports brought it home to the American people that they 
' are in fact directly responsible for the continuance of a war 
_ which they have already condemned, and that the proprietors 
of their oil are profiting by it, it is by no means improbable 
i that that wider opinion will again make itself felt. There is 
_ hothing like the foree and stigma of a demonstrated actuality. 
Yours truly, W. J. Heytine. 


RESEARCH IN BRITISH ART 
[To the Editor of Tu Spectrator.]} 

. Des” letter in your issue of January 24th is a 
| Most generous gesture, and its aims deserve strong support 
| ‘tom others interested in the study of British Art. I would, 
| however. like to suggest that his proposed foundation of a 
E prize, or prizes, be laid aside in favour of a general fund to help 
) search in British Art. The terms of the Trust should be 
p left as free as possible, but the choice of trustees should be a 
| Matter of the greatest care. 


Sm,—"* ¢ 


| Inview of *€. D.’s” laments, it is perhaps only fair to note 
® th. * ° > * ° . 
‘iat the Dictionary of National Biography includes a remark- 


able number of valuable biographies of artists, and to remember 
how much has been done in the last twenty years by the 
Walpole Society and the Old Water-colour Society's Club. 
Their annual publications contain most important contribu- 
tions from scholars of repute, done for no financial reward. 
And among other works netable additions to our knowledge 
of English Art have been provided by Professors Constable, 
Tristram and Borenius in their works on Early English 
Painting, and by Mr. W. T. Whitley in his volumes on the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. But some achieve- 
ment does not lessen our responsibility for the future, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that “C. D.’s” proposals will be carried 
further in a modified and broadened form.—I am, Sir, yours, 
&e., A. M. Hinp. 


British Museum, W.C.1, 


MRS. HENRY SIDGWICK 

[To the 
Sir,—There have been many public tributes to the life and 
work of Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, but IT should like nevertheless 
to add a few words, since I have had the privilege of her friend- 
ship for many years, and have also been associated with her 
in her work on psychical research. 


Cditor of THe Specraror.| 


She had absolute integrity of mind : no desire, no favourite 
theory, no leap of the imagination, ever made the faintest 
mark upon her intellectual processes. Arthur Balfour once 
said to me with laughter that he could not help thinking 
Nora—as she was always called in the family—along with 
Gerald (the present Lord Balfour) had been specially created 
by the Almighty to deal with psychical research, and cer- 
tainly their complete detachment of mind combined with 
passionate interest was an unusual combination. I have 
never heard Nora Sidgwick make a statement of which she 
was not absolutely certain; indeed, her qualifications of 
almost any assertion were a subject of chaff and joke. The 
value of this acute, irrefragable judgement in matters of 
psychical research is hardly to be exaggerated. She had an 
cagle eye for any possible inaccuracy or faulty corroboration, 
and dismissed with dispassionate finality any theory not in 
her judgement sufficiently supported by evidence. Long after 
many of her colleagues were convinced of certain conclusions 
her cool impersonal detachment would not allow her to assent. 
Of course, the result of this mental attitude was that when 
Mrs. Sidgwick did give a judgement in accord with other’s 
hopes and beliefs, she had very great influence. During 1932, 
the Jubilee year of the foundation of the Society for Psychical 
Research, to which she had devoted unremitting work as 
Hon. Secretary till she retired at the age of 85 in 1931, and 
thereafter continued to give advice and help, she authorised 
her brother Lord Balfour to give the following message to the 
meeting : ** Conclusive proof of survival is notoriously difficult 
to obtain, but the evidence may be such as to produce belief, 
even though it falls short of conclusive proof. I have Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s assurance —an assurance which I am permitted to 
convey to the meeting —that, upon the evidence before her, 
she herself is a firm believer both in survival and in the reality 
of communication between the living and the dead.” 

For those who knew herand her incorruptible judgement this 
pronouncement had great weight. I may add that the new 
lines on which Psychical Research is moving, as evidenced by 
the articles recently published in The Spectator, had her 
entire support ; indeed, she was among the first to understand 
the importance of the work on extra-sensory perception. The 
last time I saw her, only a few days before her death, when 
she was already so weak that she could hardly finish a sentence, 
she tock my hand when I bent over her bed to bid her Good-bye, 
and said with a return of her old power, * You do think the 
S.P.R. has a line to work on now, don’t you?” With all the 
intensity I could express in tone I answered, * Oh yes, I do 
. . . Ido.” And the last words I heard her utter were about 
the comfort she felt in this assurance. Even in her vreat 
weakness and when the tide of her life was perceptibly ebbing, 
her thoughts were still set upon the work to which she had 
given such devoted service. 

The words of one of the prayers read at the Memorial 
Service in the Presbyterian Church last Friday come to mind : 
** Keep us firm to the end.” She never wavered or surrendered 
her courage. If anyone was firm to the end, she was. —Yours 
truly, Evirua LyrreLron, 
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General Smuts 


By the MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN 


GENERAL Smuts, as revealed in this vivid, moving bio- 
graphy, is an incarnation of Goethe’s profound thesis that 
thought is only truly thought when it flowers in action, that 
Mind expresses itself in action, that the Word carries with it the 


deed. In the main he seems to have been. born and not 
made. Though he has the capacity for taking infinite pains, 


that is not the secret of his genius. He was exceptional, at 
any rate, in thought from the day when as a boy he wrote 
to a Professor at Stellenbosch asking his help and friendship 
in steering his way through the moral and religious tempta- 
tions likely to be presented by the “ large puerile element ” 
there, and stating that he did not propose to enter a public 
boarding department so as “to avoid temptation and to 
make the proper use of my precious time.” 

At Stellenbosch, and later at Cambridge, he seemed 
destined to become a student, philosopher and bookworm, 
the kind of man which his great protagonist Cecil Rhodes 
forbad his Trustees to elect as Rhodes Scholars.’ He worked 
day and night, took no interest in sport, amusement, dancing 
or the young ladies of the time, and not only carried off the 
highest intellectual honours, but is said to have earned from 
Leslie Stephen exceptional praise as ‘‘ the most brilliant student 
I have ever taught.” But no sooner did he become State 
Attorney to President IKXruger in the Transvaal in 1898, at 
the age of 28, than he showed his latent power of action by 
dismissing the head of the detective forece—corrupt and well 
entrenched behind corrupt friends—and took over the 
detective force himself and began to purge the Augean Stable 
of early Johannesburg vice and gangsterdom. Any lingering 
tendency to fall victim to thinking as an end in itself dis- 
appeared during the Boer War, when he made himself one 
of the most successful of guerrilla leaders in his famous raid 
into Cape Colony in 1901. 

In this combination of the gifts of a scholar, scientist and 
philosopher, never happier than when reading in his great 
library at Irene, aloof, indifferent to the common run of 
human weaknesses, superior in mind to his fellows, self- 


confident but in no way haughty or proud, capabic of ruthless - 


practical action, idealist in ultimate purpose, without 
illusion in immediate method, is to be found the secret 
of General Smuts’ great career, and of both his successes 
and his defeats. He has made himself not only a leader 
in his own Afrikander land, but in the British Com- 
monwealth and the world as a whole. His speeches on 
international affairs. are. awaited and read all round the 
earth, and the mark he has made in world politics and among 
world philosophers is deep, though the story of it will figure 
in the second volume of Mrs. Millin’s Life—to be published 
this autumn. But, with all his administrative gifts and 
political talents,; he was: rejected by his own countrymen 
for more than ten vears When he was at the height of his 
powers for men of far inferior insight and mind and executive 
ability. The great dictators can be of the stuff of which 
General Smuts is made. But the leaders of democracy must 


be more warmly human, less brilliant, evoking in the common - 


man the feeling that here is another man, better no doubt, 
but in his feelings and mental processes apparently like unto 
himself. General Botha, Smuts’ greatest colleague, was the 
centre of the political combination while it lasted so far as 
South African politics was concerned, while Smuts framed the 
policies and looked after the executive side. But Botha’s name 





General Smuts. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. Vol. I. (Faber 
and Faber. 18s.) , 


. ina team. 








meant little outside, except for the distinguished few who The! 
him at Imperial and-Peace Conferences. 

General Smuts is a hero after Mrs. Millin’s own heart ‘ 
blaze of intellect and action. She understands Smuts bet, 
than she understood Rhodes, for Rhodes was not an intellect 
and had a power of dynamic feeling which Smuts does jy; 
possess. So Rhodes to Mrs. Millin was a Colossus whom she wx 
forced, rather against her will, to admire but whom she neyy 
fully understood, while Smuts she sees and almost idolises a3, 
single rounded whole whom she feels she understands, $\ 
tells the story of the man and his astonishing career in hy 
brilliant staccato prose, and with a just and penctrating insig); 
into the polities and racial conflicts of South Africa. 

Her first volume falls into a dozen main episodes. Atty 
tracing Smuts’ ancestry and education she unfolds tly 
roared development of the crisis in the relations betwoi 

England and the Transvaal which began with the James 
Raid and the fall of Rhodes and ended. with the Anglo-Boc 
War. It is a drama centring on the conflict between th: 
patriarchal Voortrekker tradition and the swiftly-moviy[_ 
modern capitalist era uaaell by Kimberley and Johanne. 
burg and on the struggle of adamantine and immovable oli © 
Paul Kruger first with Rhodes and then with Milner. She ses 
in the impatience of Milner—who had a detachment from tly 
ordinary exchanges of human intercourse even greater tha 
Smuts’ own—the immediate cause of the war of 1899. 5! 
brings out well how high and well founded were the Boers’ cat! 
hopes that they might win the war and how they we 
frustrated by their fatal sieges of Ladysmith, Kimberly 
and Mafeking. Smuts, who had played a minor part as Kruger: & 
State Secretary, begins to come into the centre of the pictun 
in his raid into Cape Colony and during the peacemaking it 
Vereeniging. Then comes the black despair of the reconstr: 
tion era—Milner’s greatest achievement—the amazing conquest 
of Campbell-Bannerman, the Liberal Responsible Governmet 
Constitution of 1905, the beginning of the Botha-Smuts [7 
administration in Africa, which lasted from 1906 to 192, 
the achievement of the Union in 1909, the quarrel with Hertz0:, 
who could not brook in those days reconciliation with 
the Empire that had extinguished the independence of th 
Boer Republics only a decade before, the struggle with Gandhi, 
the pre-war era of strikcs on the Witwatersrand, the steat 
growth of the German menace and intrigue, the drama ani 
tragedy of the rebellion so swiftly crushed by Smuts ani 
Botha in fulfilment of their pledges at Vereeniging, th 
campaign in South West and East Africa, and the suddei 
and dramatic transfer of Smuts himself to world power as4 
member of the British War Cabinet. 

It is a wonderful and inspiring story, admirably told. 
If I have a criticism, save on matters of detail here and 
there, it is that Mrs. Millin underrates the “ irrepressible 
conflict ” inherent in the existence of two flags in Afric. 
as making almost inevitable the Boer War as the one way lef 
to remove that obstacle to Union, and in consequence giv 
too little importance to the work of the South African Cot 
vention which knit four colonies into a Dominion, and that it 
























































her zeal to tell the story of her hero she unconsciously, I think, 





minimises the part played by his colleagues. For if Smuts ha 
the capacity of a dictator he is also a good worker in a team, ant 
his greatest accomplishments, perhaps, have been as a partne! 
But these do not detract from a fascinating bie 
graphy showing against the background of great events what on 
man of exceptional intellect, courage, resource and capacity for 
action cando to mould towards nobler ends the history of his time. 
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Y General Smuts 
by Sarah Gertrude Millin 


Lawyer, General, Statesman, Philosopher: few careers can be compared with 
his, whether for achievement or for adventure, or for significance in the 
- history of its own time. In this biography, by the author of Rhodes, the pub- 
lishers are privileged to present a book which they believe will take its place with 
the great biographies of the English language. JV'ith 12 illustrations. I ol. 1. 18/- 


Documentary Film 
Paul Rotha 


With an Introduction by Joun Grierson. ‘A real book 
about things that matter by a man who has thought 
about and achieved them.’ —Observer. ‘Should mark 
a definite stage in the evolution of the cinema.’ — 
New English Weekly. @ Book Society and Book Guild 
Recommendation. IV ith 64 superb photographs. 12/6 








Newnham 
Mary Agnes Hamilton 


A great social revolution lics between the earnest 
young women who, sixty-five years ago, braved the 
jeers and sneers of Cambridge, and the light-hearted 
inheritors of the victory. This informal biography must 
be read by all interested in the cause and history of 


! 


women’s education. Illustrated. 3j- 


Victoria of England 


by Edith Sitwell 


‘ e 
A book of great beauty —reveals not only a power over language which makes remarkable 
everything Miss Sitwell writes, but a depth of imaginative sympathy which is no less 


valuable, and a still rarer poetic gift.’ —Spectator. “The days of unjust criticism of Queen Victoria are at last 
dead—a sincere and moving portrait.’— Zhe Times. ‘A book at once so illuminating and so enjoyable, so amusing 
and so sympathetic.’ —New Statesman. @ Book Society and Book Guild Recommendation. With 16 illustrations. 15{- 


Warning from the 
West Indies 
W. M. Macmillan 


or ‘A Tract for Africa and the Empire’. Professor 
Macmillan shows what the experience of these islands, 
now in decline, can contribute to the solution of native 
problems in Africa. 8/6 


Siamese White 


by Maurice Collis 


e 

The Revolution 
e e 
in Physics 

= ieee 

Ernst Zimmer 
‘A most thorough description of the revolutionary 
changes —brilliant. Invaluable to those interested in 


the philosophical developments.’ —Spectator. Hith 
numerous wulustrations and diagrams. 12/6 





This book is a superlative example of the saying that truth is stranger than fiction, and is also an original contribution 
to history. In the setting of a cruel oriental court with conspiracy, torture, and piracy as a background, there develops 
a bold and bloody drama. This is the full story of Samuel White of Bath who, in the reign of James I, became a 
mandarin of Siam, amassed a fortune filibustering, fought his own country, and, although betrayed, escaped the 
massacre of all his compatriots by the Siamese. A strange and thrilling tale in which the reader rushes breathless 
from adventure to adventure. Illustrations and maps. 15]- 
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Material Humanism 


The Next Hundred Years. By: ©. 20, 
8s. Gd.) 


Furnas. 


For the last fifty years and more, as many generalisations 
have been made on scientists as on almost any other group 
of professional workers in the world; .on the principle, 
apparently, that the men who produce something startling 
and important must be startling and important in themselves. 
Mr. Wells, who would have seen through the convention if 
it had not been a necessary part of his World’s Progress, 
did a good deal towards developing the legend of those 
troglodyte intelligences, in their pince-néz and unspotted 
white coats, with their childlike integrity of heart and 
superhuman detachment of mind. The legend is, on the 
whole, a flattering one ; some scientists have almost come to 
believe in it themselves. As a Mnatter of fact, though, it has a 
peculiar silliness all its own, as well as the general inadequacy 
that belongs to collective judgements about professions 
or races or anything else ;_ it begins by being founded on a 
picture of a human being fantastically impossible for any 
individual, let alone a group; and then it goes on to the 
added absurdity of obscuring the most valuable contribution 
of the scientific process itself. For the point about science is 
not that it has to be done by archangels, but that it is fool- 
proof, in the long run, for ordinary fallible men; it is, as 
someone said not long ago, the only human activity where 
first-rate work is commonly done by people of exceptional 
stupidity. The detached intelligence which is part of the 
legend and admired from outside with an almost superstitious 
awe happens to be supplied by the organisation of the scientific 
process and not by the people who perform it. These may be 
as fair-minded as Faraday or as cloudily megalomaniac as 
Stark, the high-priest of Nazi physics; in the course 
of time it will not matter, so long as there are enough 
of them doing research and the game is played according to 
the rules. 
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How to use your Bank 
It pays the Bark to be used by its customers, 
though many of its services cost the customer 
nothing at all. It is therefore the Westminster 
Bank’s policy to popularise its services by 
issuing from time to time simply worded 
explanations of various ways in which it is 
glad to be used. Amongst its publications are 
the following: Points Lefore Travelling, notes on 
the Protection of Travellers from Loss. Thirty- 
rine Advantages of an Account with the Bank. 
Securities, their Custody and Supervision. The 
Income Tax of Customers and Shareholders. 
Forward Exchange, the bulwark against chang- 
ing Rates. Cruising with Travellers 
Cheques. Wils, the Bank as 


an Executor 


Copies may be had at any local branch office of 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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(Cassell. 


Scientists are actually as difficult to generalise about as 
most people. If you go to a scientific conference, you will 
an assembly of men from different classes, of different 
mentalities, tastes, views, habits, aspirations and private lives, 
You would be able to make a few qualified statements afte, 
this pattern: there would be less believers in organise 
religion than in any other kind of professional gatherj 9, 
although a number would accept their religious faith intact ; 
there would be more people.on the political right than jg 
a similar collection of writers (though here, rather oddly, 
you would find strange differences from subject to subject; 
thus biochemists include a large body of left-wing opinion, 
while most pure chemists stay stolidly on the right), 
there would be few people—it might surprise you how 
few—who had any urgent conscience about the social 
applications of the scientific system of which they were 
a part. 

Among them, however, you might discover several with q 
set of convictions that will perhaps become common soon— 
which indeed have already become common in Russia and which 
may be summarised in the name “ material humanism.” [{ 
one were going to form a new legend about scientists, it would 
probably be to those who follow this code that one would tum 
for models ; it would be a trifle less fantastic than the Wellsiaa, 
for there do exist a handful of scientists here and there who are 
somewhere near believing in it. Of their faith Professor Fur. 
nas’s book is an exposition both passionate and sensible. He 
knows his facts, at least those which are relevant to his inter. 
ests; he is, in a sensible way, distressed that three per eent, 
of Americans are feeble minded, or that the common cold costs 
America two thousand million dollars a year; he puts down 
what is known of the physical causes; he proceeds to the 
prevention which may be expected from the scientific know- 
ledge of the next hundred years. In the same way he goes 
through biology, chemistry, physics and engineering, conscious 
always of how much better our material state could be, well- 
informed on the knowledge that already exists (some of his 
descriptions are brilliant, and the best things in the book), 
eager that everything shall be done to enlarge it. He drawsa 
picture of a world altered materially in a short time, by science 
aided by social goodwill; like the reasonable man he is, he 
has his doubts about the goodwill. His prophecies are not as 
vivid as his diagnoses; he has not quite the constructive 
imagination of Wells or J. D. Bernal, and at times he under- 
estimates the duration of a hundred years in science ; it is a 
further ery from Faraday to Dirac, or from Berzelius to 
Robinson, than from the present to almost any of the dis- 
coveries he forecasts, 

But it is a stimulating. book, and a courageous and 

pleasant personality shines through it; so that one forgives 
him the occasional provincialism (‘*To the Oxford or 
Cambridge man chemistry is ‘ stinks’ and is as odious as 
the term implies”) and the maddening facetiousness that 
probably is not so much his fault as a real linguistic difference 
between Americans and English, the difference between over- 
and under-statement, perhaps equally irritating to each. It 
deserves reading, both for its own sake and because of the view 
of life that it expresses ; because if scientists ever take an 
active part in social life, it will be done in that spirit and by 
men like Furnas. They will not have much patience with the 
metaphysics of Eddington or the psychological complexities 
that some of us find it necessary to explore. They will not 
even have much use for science for science’s sake: Furnas 
has some hard words to say about academic physics, as a 
pastime for classical Greeks and schoolmen. They will be too 
intelligent (as Furnas is) to ignore the interplay between 
body and mind; but they will prefer to make the body 
healthy, and give it comfort and leisure, and trust that the 
mind will, as a result, find its own content. They will scorn 
the sentimentalities of liberal humanism, and want to set to 
work immediately to make an equitable division of the material 
potentialities of the world. They will have the bluntness, 
the omniscience, the steam-roller progress of J. B. S. Haldane, 
who is indeed their spiritual leader. Theirs is the material 
world, theirs is science and common sense; many of us will 
not like all their aims, and yet, until we can arrange our values 
not to interfere with their generous and irresistible demands, 
they have the right to ask us for alternatives. 


C, P. SNow. 
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Week-end Guide to New Books 


DURING a life of more than 30 years the fearless 
independence of its reviews has established The 
Times Literary Supplement throughout the world as 
a recognized criterion of literary merit. 


In an enlarged form the Literary 
Supplement has more than ever 
made good its claim to be 
the indispensable minister of 
taste, whether the taste be for 
fiction, travel, biography, 
history, belles-letires, science, 
politics, art, or religion. 


Its critics, all anonymous, are 
experts. Its standpoint is im- 
partial. It is no respecter of 


passing fashions, of bookish 
conventions, or of ephemeral 
reputations. 


The pages of the Luterary 
Supplement provide the widest 
variety of reading from the 
newest thriller to the latest work 
of scholarship. 


In short, its aim is to be honest, 
readable and complete. 


The Current Issue Contains :— 


A LEADING ARTICLE on the growing 
“proletarian”? tendency in American fiction. 


And Reviews of :— 


GENERAL SMUTS. By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 

SIAMESE WHITE. By Mavrice COoLtis 

IN DEFENCE OF SHELLEY AND OTHER ESSAYS. By HERBERT READ 
MODERN CHINESE POETRY. Translated by HaroLtp ACTON and 


CuH’EN SHIH-HSIANG 


CHERRY RIPE. Poems by A. E. CopPparD 


THE NONESUCH CENTURY: A Bibliography. By FRANcIS MEYNELL, 
A. J. A. SyMoNns, and DESMOND FLOWER 


NOVELS of the week 


PRICE THREEPENCE 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
is available from all town and country newsagents 
and tookstalls EVERY FRIDAY, or from the 
Publisher, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4 


Subscription Rates: 1 year, 17s. 4d. 


6 months, 8s. 8d. 3 months, 4s. 4d. 
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The Murderous Year 


Survey of International Affairs. 1934. By Arnold J. Toynbee, 

assisted by V. M. Boulter. (Oxford University Press. 28s.) 
ANOTHER year passes, and Professor Toynbee and_ his 
collaborators promptly produce their Survey of it. The 
volume for 1934 covers a rich and catastrophic series of 
events: indeed, to read the Survey in recent. years is to 
become convinced of the truth of the remark in Kafka’s 
novel: ‘ Whatever we do, it always turns out to be 
wrong”; and it is easy to see why, this vear, the title page 
of the Survey carries the quotation : 

* And mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war.” 

Unfortunately, there is little in the Survey which throws 
doubt on the truth of the prophecy. The admission of the 
Sovict Union to the League of Nations was indeed an added 
guarantee of peace: but,-on the other hand, her desire for 
admission was caused by her certainty of approaching war. 
Professor Toynbee, in his chapter describing the changes of 
outlook in the U.S.S.R., draws an extravagantly elaborate 
analogy between the Communists and the early Christians, 
but the analogy obscures rather than illuminates the subject. 
The early Christians abandoned their catastrophic view of 
history when the Apocalypse was delayed : the Communists 
maintain their catastrophic view. But when the cataclysm 
threatens to become a world war and not a world revolution, 
they fear instead of hoping for it. 

Section HI of the Survey, in which this chapter occurs, 
contains a valuable account of Austro-German relations from 
1932 to 1934, and of events in the Balkans, and also an 
excellent chapter by Miss K. Duff’ on the Saar problem. 
But perhaps more interesting than any single chapter in the 
Survey is its arrangement. In his Prefatory Note Professor 
Toynbee divides the events of the year into two classes. 
First, ‘ sensational events which did not produce immediate 
catastrophic consequences,” such as ** the forcible suppression 
of the Social Democratic Party in Austria, and the assassina- 
tion of King Alexander.” Second, quieter and more gradual 
developments, such as ‘ the reversal in the direction of the 
Soviet Government's foreign policy,” the declaration of a 
Japanese Monroe doctrine for the Kast, the emancipation of 
Iraq from the mandatory régime. But Professor Toynbee 
also calls attention to a third and more general tendency. 
Owing to convenience in the order of printing ‘* Europe has 
not retained its conventional precedence in the series of 
regional pacts”; ‘it may serve as a timely reminder that 
the predominance (of Europe) in the world was a recent 
phenomenon which, in 1934, seemed likely to be transitory.” 
Reading this volume, it is not surprising to find the glory 
of Europe extinguished. 

Part I of the Survey is occupied by Mr. Hodson’s able 
review of World Economic Affairs, with its record of hesitant 
ind unstable recovery. culminating in the ill-advised Ottawa 
\greements: Part II with the Middle East, the Islamic 
Conference, the admission of Iraq, Turkey and Afghanistan 
to the League of Nations, oil disputes between Great Britain 
und Persia, colonial disputes in Syria, war and peace in 
Arabia; the sorry tale of Europe fills Part III; and in 
Part IV Mr. Hubbard describes cautious Japanese advances 
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in China and movements of tribes 
Sinkiang and Tibet. 

There is no occasion for comfort in any of this story, 
Professor Toynbee points out, in Europe its dominatip 
feature is the degree to which the frivolity of statesmen an 
politicians was tempered into seriousness by the rearmamey 
of Germany. The Survey for 1934 announces the imperil 
theme. We have but one suggestion for improving the 
survey. It is somewhat overlong, the narrative Overcrowdel 
The value and readability of the Survey, great as they * 
might be increased if events and dates of purely transiton 
importance could be relegated to the chronological table 
at the end. And yet something might be lost, for thos 
dates of statesmen’s journeys by air, of hurried Conversation, 
unsuccessful meetings, so excellently convey a sense of the 
brittle and delicate texture, like the skin of an Overinflate| 
balloon, of thé world’s precarious international relatiog 
It would be a pity to miss that. And there are indeed ty, 
many events of even major importance, with only one quality 
which relieves their gloom. Professor Toynbee convey, 
as always, the sense of a greater world, “ the great society 
outside and more important than Europe: so it may kk 
that the disasters which punctuate the post-War histo, 
of Europe are, though terrible, insignificant. Our decline 
may have been already determined and what comes afte 
doesn’t matter. In 1934 events were murderous, dramatiy 
and destructive : there were more of the same kind in 193, 
and perhaps still more to come in 1936. It is good to hay 
our decline recorded as clearly and impartially, if somewhat 
over-grandly, as in the Survey : 
latest instalment in his serial story of decline sharpens ou 
appetite for his next. 
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Studies in Reputation 
Conflicts with Oblivion. By Wilbur Cortez Abbott. 
University Press. $2.50.) 
Adventures in Reputation. By Wilbur Cortez Abbott. (Harvani 
University Press. $2.50.) 
As an historian, Professor Abbott's interest is in history 
itself as much as in the subjects for history. But in thes 
charming discussions of people and their reputations he is 
interested in history not so much as an art as an adventur, 
There are two aspects, each well illustrated by his two essays 
on Cromwell, which should really have swapped places in 
these volumes. In Conflicts with Oblivion he traces. the 
varying history of Cromwell's reputation till an unspecified 


(Harvard 





year (it is a pity that these essays are not dated), throug & 
countr 


the first horrified hatred for him until his installation asa 
hero by Carlyle, down to the treatment of him as an excellent 
example of the rapacious bourgeois by Hyndman. hh 
Adventures in Reputation he tells the story of how the enormous 
mass of documents came to be available for the historian, 
and it is difficult to say which is the more readable essay. 
From what point of view does history come to be written! 
And how does it come to be written ? Those two question 
may serve to indicate Professor Abbott’s approach, though 
in a few instances, such as the essay on Colonel Blood, hes 
simply content to tell a very amazing story. 

Sometimes he combines a story with a study in reputation 
as in his long study of Colonel John Scott, with whose name 
Mr. Arthur Bryant's refreshing new study of Pepys ha 
once again made us familiar; but for the most part th 
story is unnecessary since he deals with famous figures, 
Pepys, Disraeli, Chesterfield, Hume, even Victoria the Good. 
His interest in historians as such is revealed by his selection 
of the Venerable Bede, Macaulay, and ‘* New ” History and 
Historians. Naturally he is also interested in America, and 
it is disappointing that his selection should embrace only 
minor figures, with no mention of the great heroes. — It would 
be pleasant to be told in his easy, graceful manner, what 
Americans think and have thought of such figures as Hamilton 
and Jefferson. The difficulty there is, perhaps, that the 
are still very much alive; Disraeli and Gladstone, on the 


other hand, are as dead as their most active opponents cal 7 


ever have wished them. 

It is impossible to give an adequate account of thes 
volumes in a review; one can do no more than recommend 
them for their variety, their style, the humanity and scholar 
ship of their author, whose interest in history arises from 
his eagerness to know more of life. They reinforce the viet 
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Hongol 

Ory. Ay VERY increase in the productive power of labour 
x: 1) but increases rent—the price that labour must pay 
‘Mamey fe for the opportunity to utilise its powers; and thus all 
imperil the advantages gained by the march of progress go to 
Kah the owners of iand, and wages do not increase. ™ ages 
hey ay fe cannot increase ; for the greater the earnings of labour 
‘nsitoy HF the greater the price that labour must pay out of its 
a tabk earnings for the opportunity to make any earnings at 
a j all, The mere labourer has thus no more interest in the 
Of th general advance of productive power than the Cuban slave 
Ps ‘has in advance in the ye of sugar. And just as an 
ced . ‘advance in the price of sugar may make the condition 
quality | of the slave worse, by inducing the master to drive him 
onvey, i harder, so may the condition of the free labourer be 
i E positively, as well as relatively, changed for the worse 
histon | by the increase in the productive power of his labour. 
decline F For, begotten of the continuous advance of rent, arises 
: after ba speculative tendency which discounts the effect of 
ie ‘future improvements by a still further advance of rent, 
0 hay F and thus tends, where this has not occurred from the 
rewhat 'pormal advance of rent, to drive wages down to the 
af : slave point—the point at which the labourer can just 
wm, Miive. . . 

Jook over the world today. In countries the most 
widely differing—under conditions the most diverse as 

—_ to government, as to industries, as to tariffs, as to currency 
veri —you will find distress among the working-classes ; 
istory @ but everywhere that you thus find distress and destitution 
thee in the midst of wealth you will find that the land is 
he is monopolised ; that instead of being treated as_ the 
ai common property of the whole people, it is treated as the 
es in private property of individuals; that, for its use by 
» th & labour, large revenues are extorted from the earnings of 
ia F labour. Look over the world today, comparing different 
asa countries with cach other, and you will see that it is 
‘llent F not the abundance of capital or the productivencss of 
bh labour that makes wages high or low; but the extent 
rin, @ tO Which the monopolisers of land can, in rent, levy 
say, | tribute upon the earnings of labour, 

ten? i 

ion @ Lhe passage is published for its own interest and as a 
ough 3 poser, 

"SB Who wrote it 2 

se ‘ Professor John Dewey, the well-known cducationist, 
ha @ Saysofthe author: * It would require less than the fingers 
the of the two hands to enumerate those who, from Plato 
me © down, rank with him, No man, no graduate of a higher 
rs | educational institution has a right to regard himself as an 
ani & educated man in social thought unless he has some first- 
ad hand acquaintance with this great thinker.” 

my 

uid § The author is Henry George and the book is “ Progress 
- | and Poverty: An Inquiry into the Cause of Industrial 
nes Depressions and of Increase of Want with Increase of 
the i Wealth,” the new edition of which, bound in red eloth, 
“' 406 pages, may be obtained through any bookseller, 
eg fe °F! Will be sent for one shilling. post free. Enquire also for 
nif ther one shilling titles and full list of publications dealing 
7 with Civics and Medern affairs, from Henry George 


j Foundation, 94 Petty Franee, London, S.W. 1, 
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POLICING the 
ARCTIC 


MAJOR HARWOOD STEELE 


The First Complete and Authentic Story of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police 
A gripping saga of the dauntless men who made 
the great Northwest safe. Here are stories of 
men who faced death in the hectic days of the 
Klondyke gold rush, on the lonely shores of the 
Hudson Bay, amongst savage Indians and still 
more savage white desperadoes. Every Briton 
will read this book with a glow of pride. . 
Illus. 18/- 


SATAN 


CAME TO 


EDEN 


DORA STRAUCH 


TELEGRAPH: “AX strange and 
executed with uncommon 








DAILY 
dramatic story 
literary skill.” 
The story of an astonishing experiment in love 
and philosophy that startled the world. Here 
for the first time is the true account of 
Dr, Ritter and Frau Strauch’s strange life on a 
remote island in the Galapagos group. To this 
Garden of Eden came Satan in the shape of 
Baroness Wagner and three male companions. 
Illus. 18/- 


AMONG THE 


WATERFALLS 


OF THE WORLD 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: “ Never beiore 
was such an amazing catalogue compiled, a 
monument to enthusiasm and industry.” 
NEWS CHRONICLE: “A book of an original 
kind ... as fascinating as a good film.” 
PUBLIC OPINION: “ This is the finest book 
of waterfalls that has been published in recent 
years. The illustrations are most striking, but 
the whole book has an air of distinction worthy 
of the marvels of Nature which it records.” 
BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE: “We has com- 
passed the globe in pursuit of his subjects, am 
some of his adventures are thrilling to read.” 
COUNTRY LIFE: “A particularly enthralling 
and entertaining picture-book.” Illus. 18,- 
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that the biographies of all important people should be re- 
written every ten years or so, probably by two people, each 
vehicles of contemporary awareness, but belonging to different 
camps. 
again; you can take Cromwell for instance as the champion 
of democracy or as its enemy, you can write of him from 
the point of view of a Protestant or a Roman Catholic. The 
‘important thing, perhaps, is the intellectual (and emotional) 
climate of the decade, what stress is made to seem at the 
moment more important on account of the way things appear 
to be tending. But nearly as important, some would say 
more important, are the new instruments time puts into our 
hands, not merely in improved tools of scholarship, but in 
such things as advances in psychology. This would seem to 
apply more to biography than to history proper. In the 
latter realm it is the discoveries of science, the new orientation 
they may give to thought, that are fruitful. Professor 
Abbott quotes Professor Dewey’s passage on how the doctrine 
of evolution enabled the nineteenth century to discover not 
merely history, but past history. Whether the historians 
will be able to discover future history, as Professor Dewey 
suggests, is perhaps doubtful, and Professor Abbott views 
the prospect with something of alarm. He would hesitate, 
it appears, to follow the New Woman whose story he quotes 
as follows : 
«There was a young woman named Bright, 
Who could travel much faster than light. 
She went walking one day 
In a relative way 
And came back on the previous night.” 

for he is a little sceptical of the ‘* popular ’? modern methods : 

“If relativity is not even relatively true, and if eager souls like 
the young lady who abandoned history for ‘ social sciences ’ because, 
as she declared, she ‘ couldn't bear to be bound down by facts,’ 
‘have their last hope that nothing is true destroyed, it may be, 
conceivably, that we shall have to go back to objective facts again.” 
Yes, but as Professor Abbott knows as well as anybody, 
you may tell the truth, and nothing but the truth, but you 
cannot tell the whole truth. Then “the” truth is bound 
to be the selection you are led to make by your personal 
idiosyncrasies, however much they may be controlled by 


your intellectual honesty. Bonamy Dosree 


A Schoolmaster’s Experience 

By J. Hz Simpson. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
SCHOOLMASTERING is essentially an interaction of personalities, 
and the good schoolmaster—a Pestalozzi or a Sanderson— 
succeeds more often through following his own instinctive 


Sane Schooling. 


judgement than by working according to a programme. | 


Indeed, no programme ean be laid down which will be useful 
to all teachers: each man must work .out -his own, and_ if 
he is really interested in other people and anxious to help 
them, and if he has no particular desire to be admired or 
feared, he is likely to succeed. But the process of learning 
one’s job is slow, and other men’s experience is often helpful 
and enlightening. - Mr.’ Simpson has written a book which 
is likely to be useful not because it is ** liberal”? or “* advanced ” 
but because it is a well-written narrative by a man really 
interested in his work. 

Mr. Simpson was for twelve years Headmaster of a small 
experimental boarding school. Most of his boys came from 
the elementary schools of an English country district and 
their fees were paid by the founder of the school. Many of 
the problems of such a schoo! are necessarily unusual ; there 
is the social problem, for example, which arises from the 
mixing of boys from very different classes; and there are 
the usual problems of the boarding school—problems which 
are, in a sense, trivial, because the majority of schools for 
boys between 13 and 18 are likely always to be day schools. 

On such points as these Mr. Simpson has sensible things 
to say ; indeed, the only silly or pretentious thing about his 
book is its title. For example, he points out that if manual 
work is to be regarded as being of the same dignity as intel- 
Jectual work, the manual instructor must be a man of the 
same intellectual calibre and the same social class as the 
other masters. Unlike the masters of some experimental 
schools, Mr. Simpson is willing to hear, and take to heart, 
the arguments of the conservatives. He dislikes the fetish of 
games, for example, and roundly condemns the schools whose 
O!d Boys can find nothing to discuss except the prospects of 


In some instances these might be multiplied by two , 
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the Fifteen, but he recognises that ‘ the athlete is, 
whole, more public-spirited and unselfish than the 
athletic boy; and further that the former jis surpene 
often the more agreeable, interesting, and socially adapta, q 
but he does not jump to the conclusion that comply, 
games can impose these qualities on the unwilling playa 
He seeks, rather, to find other ways in which to eNCOUNs 
the self-centred boy to be considerate and co-operati, 
School camps, plays and orchestral performances can gl] me 
to “bring out” the boy who is only driven further it 
himself by his hatred of Rugger. 

The wish to co-operate rather than compete is, as Ji 
Simpson says, strong in most boys over the age of jy : 
13: ‘In the middle and later years of school life healthy 
boys do not want, except quite incidentally, to compe 
against each other in their school work, and all the ey 3 
gerated interest which many masters take in marks a : 
orders is for them only a traditional and rather Silly game h 
Mr. Simpson's experience of “ co-operative ” rather thy 
* competitive ” marking is useful and interesting, for gyi 
the keenest supporter of marking will admit that it someting 
reduces a boy to misery without helping him to do betel 
work, and that often it detracts from the real interest of the 4 
work itself, q 

Under the headings of discipline, health, sexual education, 4 
and the curriculum, Mr. Simpson records a good deal ih 
interesting experience. The reviewer, with ten years’ expe 
ence as a science master, joins Mr. Simpson in wonderiy) 
‘how far the kind of half-baked materialism, which seem 1 
to be the philosophy of so many boys who now leave seconday 
schools at the age of 18 or 19, is due to unintelligent scien q 
teaching, combined with the practice of having no religioyy 
instruction in the upper forms.” 

Sir Michael Sadler was unduly pessiinistie when he siih y 
that ** No one else could have written this book.” Dozeyi 
of men could have written such a book, though their wok . 
may not have been done under the highly artificial condition ’ 
of the endowed school; but the fact that Mr. Simpson 
aims and experience resemble those of other schoolmaste 
only serves to make his book more valuable. It deservs 
to be read, especially by parents and members of governiny 
bodies, for our conception of education is changing: a fey 
years ago public school education meant the moulding off 
character—a particular type of character suited to the civil 
and military administrative work of the governing classe- 
and all other education was an inculcation of simple facts F 
Now we are beginning to realise that, willy-nilly, every) 
schoolmaster is helping to mould character, and that th) 
kind of character required depends on the predisposition ¢ 
the boy and on the work he is to do later. The secondary 7 
schools and the big grammar schools, in. particular, have a 
important and puzzling job. Mr. Simpson's book throw ; 
some light on what is worth doing, and how it can bef 
be done. : 
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A Di f Divini 
iagram of Divinity 
By John Middleton Murry. (Cape. 12s. 6d 
“Is it really necessary,” cries Mr. Murry towards the el F 
of his book, “ that some poor pedagogue, like myself, mus F 
stand at the blackboard to make a diagram of divinity’) 
If only I were convinced that silence in others meant under 
standing, how gladly would I hold my peace, and leat 
Shakespeare’s enchantment to work its miracle upon tle 
hearts and minds of men!” But it takes more than a pedagozt? 
to make a diagram of divinity ; it needs, indeed, a very Tt 
faculty, and his possession of this faculty fully justifies Ms. 
Murry’s patient analysis of the plays. The faculty in questo © 
is simply an understanding of the nature of the post.” 
understanding which normally only the poet himself possess 
and then rarely uses in criticism. When he does, as in the cv 
of a Goethe, a Coleridge or a Hopkins, the result. howevt 
fragmentary, is worth all the pedagogic criticism ever writt® Fp 
In Mr. Murry’s case the faculty is perhaps not innate: it ') 
derived from Keats—the Keats of the Letters—and a 
Murry’s real strength is the humility and faith with wh 
he accepts Keats's account of the nature of the poetic pt ie F, 
sonality. The essential quality in a post, Keats said, 5 
negative capability, * that is, when a man is capable of bet! 
in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without any irritabl 


Shakespeare. 
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reaching after fact and reason ’”’—the quality, as Keats 
pointed out, possessed so enormously by Shakespeare. 

Using this clue, Mr. Murry approaches Shakespeare, not 
trying to impose on him the alien concept of a character, 
purposive in action, coherent in thought and emotion ; 
but se. king rather a personality actuated in everything by 
a‘law of sympathy and identity. Such a personality can 
by its nature—indeed, must if it is to create the poetic illusion— 
adopt diverse points of view and so produce that inconsistency 
which has so much worried the academic critic. That kind of 
critic, anxious to find some firm ground on which to build 
his critical structure, assumes a Shakespeare who would, at 
Jeast in moral matters, show some consistency. Where there 
is moral inconsistency in a play, these critics look for ‘* another 
hand,” the interpolation of another playwright of less strict 
conformity. But, as Mr. Murry has little difficulty in showing, 
this is to judge poetry by a non-poetic standard. The editors of 
the New Cambridge Shakespeare, for example, object to a 
certain passage in The Merchant of Venice because “ it jars 
upon a nerve which Shakespeare of all writers was generally 
most careful to avoid: that a daughter should thus volunteer 
evidence against her father is hideous...” There is a 
case to be made out for the poetic justice of Jessica’s action, 
und Mr. Murry makes it ; but the real objection to this kind of 
criticism is that it applies to a poetic fairy-world a psychological 
test which would only be appropriate to the naturalistic drama 
ofa later age. And apart from that, it ignores the consequences 
of Shakespeare’s dramatic method. That method, as Mr. Murry 
observes in a passage typical of his acuteness, 

* was not chosen by him, neither was it imposed upon his reluctant 
genius ; it was simply the condition of the work he had chosen to do. 
The situation was given ; necessarily, therefore, the ‘ characters ’ in 
a certain primitive sense—much the sense in which we can speak 
of the ‘ characters ’ in a nursery-story like Cinderella or Robin Hood 
or a Punch and Judy show. They are simply the necessary agents 
for that situation or that story. Shakespeare proceeded to endow 
them with poetic utterance, and with character in a quite different 
tense. He did what he could to make them credible human beings 
to himself. He gave them, as far as was possible, humanly plausible 
motives for their acts and situations, although these were often in 
fact prior to humane psychology. In a word, the method of Shake- 
speare’s drama consists, essentially, in the humanisation of melo- 
drama.” 

The only test for Shakespeare’s hand is the inherent intensity 
of the poetry itself, and if the critic does not possess the 
sensibility which will enable him to recognise it instinctively, 
no kind of elaborately designed analysis is going to leave us 
with anything but a shadow of the poet. Mr. Murry wants 
the substantial Shakespeare, the total Shakespeare, as he 
calls him, and more successfully than any other Shakespearian 
critic, the greatest not excepted, he has given us the full measure 
of a man capable of writing the plays. 

There is not space to follow Mr. Murry in the analysis of the 
separate plays ; in most cases his estimate follows the general 
opinion, though he often gives a new emphasis to some aspect. 
There are two exceptions : one play, Julius Caesar, he almost 
completely ignores ; and another, King Lear, he fails to appre- 
ciate —or rather, he attempts to reverse the accepted verdict 
on this play. He does not go so far as to say that it would have 
been better if Shakespeare had never written King Lear: “ Tam 
merely demurring to the almost inveterate habit of Shakespeare 
criticism with regard to the play, which is to represent it as 
the sublime and transcendent culmination of a ‘ tragic period.’ 
It is not that, to my mind, at all. It does not belong to the 

ame order as Hamlet, Othelloand Macbeth ; oras Coriolanus and 
alntony and Cleopatra, It is, in that sequence, an anomaly. 
Compared to them it is lacking in imaginative control, it is 
Jacking in poetic ‘intensity’. It belongs rather to a group 
of plays—to which Timon and Troilus belong—which are the 
work of a man struggling with an obsession.” But here, I feel, 
the obsession is Mr. Murry’s. I find his objections to the play 
quite unconvincing ; and to deny its intensity is to fly in the 
face of Mr. Murry’s own master, Keats. Had Mr. Murry for- 
gotten for a moment that sonnet on King Lear which is the 
greatest of all poetic tributes to Shakespeare’s genius ? 
Intensity is the very essence of this play, 

“ the fierce dispute 
Betwixt Hell torment and impassion’d Clay ... 
The bitter sweet of this Shakespearian fruit.” 

And in one of his letters Keats gave King Lear as an example 
of that intensity in art which is capable “ of making all dis- 
agreenbles evaporate from their being in close relationship 
with Beauty and Truth.” Herbert Reap. 
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Athos and its Legends 

The Monks of Athos. By R. M. Dawkins, M.A., F.B.A, (Alley 

and Unwin. 15s.) 
In recent years the monks and monasteries of Athos have beey 
the subject of printed comment varying from the Scholarly ty 
the sensational. There was Mr. Choukas with his Black 
Angels, Mr. Brewster with his Holy Beards and excellent 
photographs, there was a Greek book called The Sain 
Unmasked, and the French lady who made so bold as to 
that a couple of drastic amputations had enabled her to. 
herself off on Athos as a male. She cuts no ice with 
Dawkins, who found that on his first visit to Athos “ the only 


said, ‘ notices cats”: he admits; however, that hens seem 
now to be slipping in.” By such pleasant touches he hag Jen 
buoyancy to a work of wide and detailed erudition, yj 
original purpose was “ to do no more than bring together, 
collection of the legends of Athos,” but he soon found i 
necessary to give some account of the development and present 
state of the monastic life on Athos, and as he has been’they 
on four occasions, inquiring, energetic and observant, and hy 
much to say about what he has himself seen and heard, his 
book should succeed both in gratifying the specialist ang 
entertaining the general reader. Considerable powers of 
endurance are evidently needed by a traveller who is to ge 
as much of Athos as possible. Protessor Dawkins tells how he 
stood for six hours in church at Xeropotémou in order ty 
watch the ceremonial swinging of the great corona, or chante. 
lier, of which the moving lights are “a figure of the happy 
dance of the angels and saints,” and it is not everyone who 
could do that on a diet consisting largely of snails, ink-figh, 
and octopus. He tells also of a moment of vertigo on the edge 
of a precipice, caused by “ great heat, a tiring walk, ten dayy 
on very low diet, and an early start with no breakfast.” 

There are certainly many people who regard Athos, like 
religion itself, as an anachronism, but one cannot help won. § 
dering whether their own institutions will have virtue enough 
to endure as the Holy Mountain has done, 


“* preserved throughout all the ages, by the piety of monks and her. 
mits and of their noble protectors, against all enemies ; against 
iconoclasts and heretics, against Saracens and Turks from the east, 
against pirates and Catalan raiders from the west, and against th & 
dreaded and detested Latins . . . who would throw upon ortho. 
doxy the shadow of the Pope, and bring with them the innovation 
of the western church. In these last days also have not the 
above protected Athos from the terrors and devastations of th © 
Great War?” E 


The very landscape of Athos, with its woods and crags and | 
hermitages, seems to have that air of unworldliness, of being 4 
in touch with the infinite and the eternal, that is con 
veyed by Chinese paintings. ‘‘ The wreaths of mist,” says 
Professor Dawkins, describing a view from a high point, 


































At one moment everything was clear ; then | 
there would be nothing but the cloudy vapour. Sometimes th | 
ridges showed one above another like silhouettes . . . with the 
upper edges sharp, and below melting away into beds of white” 
obscurity. Just for one moment nothing at all could be seen but 7 
the sharp black peak, a clear-cut outline rising out of a gulf of mist.’ 7 


What background could be more suitable for a place wher F 
young men may go to satisfy a longing for an ascetic life, 7 
and old ones to “ seek a refuge from the troubles of the worl, [ 


“‘ blew here and there. 





and a quiet place of retreat in which they may * make thei to 
souls’”? It is a place which has provided “‘ an atmospher | 
in which religious legends spring up easily and spread with Ca 
marvellous fertility,” and Professor Dawkins is an expett | 
guide through these ‘“ mazes of tradition and pious fancy.’ 7 
It is curious how many of the legends are associated with F as 
ikons, which are in fact believed to “ behave as actually © 
existent things,” and ‘seem real persons.” This curious d 


animism, and the strange splendour (and, be it admitted, 7 
tedium) of the Byzantine rite, help us to understand the © L 
“great simplicity of mind” and “ constant feeling of th 
presence of the unseen world” among the Athonite monks 

who have “a way of looking at the world which has cot § 
down to us straight from the Byzantine age.” It is that way 
of looking at the world which this book sets forth, happily 
blending the historical and the actual, and making a person 
discovery of the unique peninsula which for over a thousand 


«acon N 
years has honoured the poetic mysteries of the Christi © 6s 
faith with piety, frugality, and ritual. ; 4 
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7 cares for, maintains and educates nearly 4,000 children in its country branches — children 
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with who would otherwise be without opportunity for full @A Form of Bequest will be sent 
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Benedict Spinoza 
By Sir Frederick Pollock. (Duckworth. 


More years ago than I care to recall, I lit upon the Ethics 
of Spinoza. The experience was strange, for though I under- 
stood hardly anything in the book, there was a hidden magic 
which drew me on, through all the definitions, lemmas, and pro- 
positions, to the very end, where I gave full assent to the 
saying, “* All things excellent are as difficult as they are rare.” 
After that, I consulted all the helps I could find, and went 
through the book again and again under their guidance. 
Some of them I found, if possible, harder than the 
work they “elucidated”; but among those which threw 
a clear light on their theme was the Spinoza of Sir Frederick 
Pollock, in both its editions. If then I can say, almost 
without exaggeration, that I owe more to the Ethics than to 
any other book whatever, no small part of my gratitude is due 
to Sir Frederick, and I am glad of the opportunity afforded 
me, by this little book’s appearance, of expressing my feelings. 

Short as the book is, it contains much that was not given 
in the larger work. Many facts have been discovered, and 
much fiction has been exploded, since 1899. In particular, 
we now have the contemporary biography of Lucas, in which, 
though there is Dichtung, it is possible to detect some Wahrheit 
of interest and importance. Besides this, the indefatigable 
researches of scholars, particularly of Dutchmen, have cleared 
up many obscurities. And, though Spinoza said very little 
about himself, a close study of his letters and other writings 
has revealed something. — All these results are carefully noted 
by Sir Frederick. We now know, probably, all that can be 
known about one of the best of men and one of the greatest 
of philosophers : the man who, though he founded no school, 
and though he has had scarcely one decided follower, has perhaps 
influenced modern philosophy as profoundly as any thinker. 

Beyond extracting from the writings the biographical hints 
of which I spoke above, Sir Frederick says nothing about the 
philosophy. He presents an almost perfect life as an example 
to his readers: and indeed it isan example, of serenity, content- 
ment, and the pursuit of virtue in disregard of all else. But 
Spinoza’s writings, with all their abstractions, are a practical 
guide to the attainment of content. ‘I resolved,” he says, 
** to inquire whether there might not be some real good having 
power to communicate itself, which would affect the mind to 
the exclusion of all else, and the attainment of which would 
enable me to enjoy continuous, supreme, and unending happi- 
ness.” Having gained this end himself, he endeavoured in his 
books to show others how they also might gain it. 

Sir Frederick Pollock’s book proves, if proof were necessary, 
that Spinoza did actually reach and keep this serenity. If it 
leads its readers to study the writings, it will do an even greater 
service. The way Spinoza points out is, as he himself con- 
fesses, ‘exceedingly hard. Needs must it be hard, since 
it is so seldom found. 


Spinoza. 22.) 


If salvation were ready to our hand, 
how could it be by almost all men neglected ? Nevertheless, 
it can be discovered.” E. E. Kevverr. 


Linguistic Swings and Logical 
Roundabouts | 


Language, Truth and Logic. By A.J. Ayer. (Gollancz. 93s.) 


* You call that nonsense, but I’ve heard nonsense compared 
with which that would be as sensible as a dictionary.” The 
Red Queen’s remark springs continually to one’s mind as one 
reads this entertaining essay on the function of philosophy 
by a young and ardent follower of Bertrand Russell. Mr. 
Ayer’s first chapter demolishes all metaphysics as “ non- 
sense’; he condemns all such questions as ‘* What is 
Truth ?.” as ‘‘ senseless,”” because based entirely on linguistic 
confusion; he declares “ assertions of moral or religious 
truth are merely providing material for the psycho-analyst.” 
For he is convinced that the business of philosophy is not 
speculative, but purely linguistic, its function being to analyse 
those symbols of sense-content that we call language. All 
philosophy is therefore a department of logic. This may come 
as a shock to those brought up to believe with Aristotle that 
logic is a department of philosophy. To Mr. Ayer philosophy 
consists of two kinds of genuine propositions: a tautology and 
an empirical hypothesis. Under tautologies he classes all a 


—=—_ 
priort judgements, which he considers analytical, such 
7-+5=12; and his test for a valid empirical hypothesi« 
whether it can fulfil the function of enabling us to antigj : 
experience—in other words, is verifiable. mae 

By thus limiting philosophy to a system of logic, Mr. 
does not attempt to bridge the worlds of science and Philosophy 
which is the tendency of such thinkers as Einstein, Eddingto, 
Planck. On the contrary, by denying the co-ordinating pis 
of philosophy, by throwing metaphysics and all non-empirica 
speculation overboard, he seems to be walking in the Opposite 
direction from the one he intended to follow: “ the develop. 
ment of philosophy as a logic of science.” He reduces gi 
thought to ‘“sense-experience”’ and all self-identity 4, 
“bodily identity”; but by this severe form of physic 
materialism, he is no nearer the solution of such physicg| 
and metaphysical problems as entropy, relativity, the dug 
recognition of tim, and those speculations common to ma 
since the dawn of life—for they are not unknown to the 
savage—and which out of Mr. Ayer’s own hypothesis ay 
non-existent. 

Mr. Ayer is very cheer‘ul at not being able to solve suh F 
problems, for by saying they do not exist, are due to purely 
linguistic confusion, he gets rid of them very conveniently, | 
And he does not notice his own fallacies because he neve ) 
analyses the symbols he himself uses. He draws no valij ) 
distinction between a tautology and an empirical hypothesis. 
it is difficult to see whether the Theory of Relativity, itself, F 
mathematical formula, would be called by him an analytical | 
tautology or a good working hypothesis. He admits (p, 85) 
that two equivalent sentences provoke different emotion P 
reactions, but he dogs not worry that to produce a different P 
effect, the sentence itself must be different, however mathe © 
matically “ equivalent’ it may be. Having ruled out all 
metaphysical abstractions, he declares a se‘entific hypothesis 
is “more abstract” than a comm)n-sense proposition (p. 46), 7 
Thus he juggles with words without defining them. His 7 
knowledge of other sciences is sometimes a little deficient, 7 
for his dismissal of memory as having no part in self-identity 7 
is psychologically untrue. It is easy to argue with symbob 
that have never been related to life ; the logic goes round and 
around, but philosophy sits calmly looking on. 

The book is full of sound reasoning as a logical essay, and 
makes some good points, such as the argument that ethics 
are a system of values due to cultural conditions (p. 168), 7 
the functional definition of probability on p. 144, and the | 
amusing example of the impossibility of logical argument | 
on values (p. 166). It is a stimulating and enjoyable example | 
of the power of words, for if it leaves vital problems untouched, | 
it demonstrates excellently the peculiar destructive forces of © 
logic. A. B. V. Drew. & 


The Hunting of the Snark 


Snarcis Venatio. By H. D. Watson. (Blackwell. 5s.) a 
Tunis pleasant little book is introduced by Professor Gilbert 7 
Murray in a foreword from which we learn that, mirabile dict, F 
his life has some empty moments. If empty, however, they F 
are not void; for he fills them up with turning, into Latinor 7 
Greek, poems he remembers or advertisements in railway-cat | 
riages. He is thus in natural sympathy with Mr. Watson’s daring | 
but I think successful endeavour, which will delight and amuse | 
all who still retain a tolerable memory of their school or college 
Latin. Some idea of its skill may be gained from noticing 
that Mr. Watson has turned Lewis Carroll’s acrostic 01 F 
Gertrude Chataway into a Latin acrostic on ‘* Lalage Multk 7 
loqua.”” The task must have been much, harder, because 9 
much longer, than Vansittart’s Jabberwocky: but, considering F 
that there are six or seven hundred lines, one detects remark | 
ably few lapses. 4 

This is, however, by no means all. Not only is there a 7 
ingenious interpretation of the enigmatic poem, which reveal | 
Mr. Watson as sound in the League faith, but there are English ’ 
verses of his own (with Latin versions) betraying a cultured | 
taste and, what is more, a sympathetic and humane mind, 
There is something of Horace’s “* higher mood ” in this descrip. 4 
tion of our present troubles which one half suspects to have , 
been written before the English : 


*“Rursus per auras dat tonitrus sonum: 
Raptae fide sunt. crimina mutua: 
Promptique Bellonae iuventam 
Sacrificare parant ministri.” 


Ayer 
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M. Ilin. 
Preface by MAXIM GORKI. 


to transform the face of her landscape. 


MEN 


12/6 


Zora Hurston 


made, 


MEN AND 
MOUNTAINS 


net 


Illustrated by Miguel Covarrubias. 


Illustrated by W. Lapshin. 
7/6 net. 


A fascinating account of how Soviet Russia is 
fighting against the forces of nature in order 


MULES AND 


Probably the greatest and most sympathetically 
recorded collection of Negro Folklore ever 


ROUTLEDGE 
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One Wai “je people 
are tired of WAR 


stories. We disagree. 
Good war stories will always be 
read, and here is one that is 


SUPERLATIVELY GOOD/ 


RETREAT 
from DEATH 


by HERBERT HILL 
HENRY W. NEVINSON writes: 





“Certainly one of the best descrip- 
tions of war that I have ever read. 
It will rank with the French ‘Le 
Feu’ and with the German ‘All 
Quiet on the Western Front.’” 


480 pages 


HUTCHINSON 


8/6 











Stop that cold with 


ea ano 
BE »E 


/ INHALANT 





A drop of Vapex on the handkerchief, 
inhaled frequently during the day, 
stops colds by going straight to the 
cause of the trouble the germs 
which multiply so rapidly in the warm, 
moist passages of nose and throat. 
Vapex clears the breathing passages, 
relieves headache and - stuffiness” 

and gently stimulates the respiratory 
system. 


At night put a drop of Vapex on 
each end of the pillow for comfort 
and protection while you sleep. 


Of Chemists, 2/- and 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 

















Jamaican hurricane aftermath. 


The great hurricane of 1933 caused serious damage to school 
buildings. After about two years of heroic effort and sacrifice 
on the part of 





faamm the natives, 

money is still 

badly needed for 

repairs. _Little 

children are 

attending school 

under condi- 

tions that are 

giving the 

responsible mis- 

’ slonaries grave 

A “BUSH” SCHOOL. anxiety. 


They aze our Lord’s children. Will you help to give 
them a and secular education in greatly improved 
surroundings ? 


£500 is very urgently needed for rebuilding. 


AVIAN A SCIONS 
Contributions may be sent to— 
CHARLES HOBDAY, Esuq., 
70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. 


President: SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C, 


N.B.—£2,000 is needed by February 29th (close a ‘cameidia year) to 
meet pressing liabilities in this and other parts of the 
Moravian mission field. 


Chairman and Ifon. Sec., 
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Fiction 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


“The Flesh is Willing. By Richard Terrell. 


; (Gollanez. 7s. 6d.) 
Wilderness Blossoms. By Russell Green. (Nelson. 7s. 6d.) 
Period Programme: By Guy Pocock. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Bones of Contention. . By Frank O’Connor. (Macmillan. 7s.6(.) 
So Brief the Years. By Natalie Sokoloff. “(Chapman and Hall. 

7s. 6d.) : ‘ 
The Flesh is Willing, by Riehard Terrell, a first - novel 
and a striking one, has that quality of writing which we might 
‘call: persuasiveness of personality~that. induces us at-once-to 
cease as ourselves and begin as his character, Alec Barron. 
IIe has fused himself with Alee : and the summer in Troon, 
the Cornish resort, is for the most part experienced directly 
by the Alec-reader-author-reviewer.:. We meet Mrs. Blubottl, 
the, bungalow owner, Mr. Steinman, the schoolmaster, Mr. 
Huxtep the woollen merchant who ‘“ made..up .a. hankering 
for Venice, rather than Florence, in his outward appearance ” 
‘(the self-conscious and soméwhat Bloomsbury claborateness 
of the description is typical), Audrey Jones, who meets Alec 
by getting entangled in his legs under the sea (** I didn’t know 
you were there *—‘* Not at all, delighted I’m sure ’’) and, 
omitting others, Lilian Peters (who plays the piano: at the 
restaurant. Alec does not meet them all directly but we get 
the feeling that they are a part of his composite impression 
of Troon. He flirts with Audrey Jones, five minutes later 
meets Lilian) of whom Mrs. Blubottl has always felt ** that 
girl will get into trouble ’’—and “so to bed.” The prose 
is the clue to the merit and weakness of this Seascape with 
Figures. 


“Seen from a point on the moors, the country lies naked to the 
eye, a bare landscape, devoid of anything that is park-like, tradi- 
tionally English, or rotund.” 

I find a distinction in that sentence, due possibly to the 
word rotund, but also a literary unreality, due possibly to 
the same word. So, nothing happens vigorously, but every- 
thing happens gracefully; states of mind predominate, 
mingled with erotic states of body, there is no objectiveness, 
scenery is described with great skill, but we miss the sincerity 
which should explore the implications of the whole ; abruptly 
Lilian closes the book by jumping down a mine-shaft, which 
is to say that Mr. Terrell sneaks out-the back-door at the end 
of the second act and leaves the audience gasping. No, this 
book does not exhaust its own world. It is a graceful house 
of cards, a facade without the crude reality of girders, plumb- 
ing, joists, bathrooms, basements, &e. Still, Mr. ‘Terrell 
has put himself on the map with The Flesh is Willing. If 
he has a mustard-seed of integrity the ball is at his feet. For 
the moment he has performed a lovely cheat. 

Wilderness Blossoms is the career of young Roland Eyre, 
son of George Eyre, continues Prophet Without Honour, 
and promises more. The author, in this case, not 
fuse himself with his character: he records, mainly in a 
laborious style, the events in Roland’s young life in Norby, 
a Yorkshire town famous for its cutlery, and, for which 
may he be accursed, all the important events of the century 
as they simultaneously occur. The trouble with Mr. Green 
is that he wants to leave nothing out, and it is a long odds 
that he will end by leaving Roland out. 

Every third paragraph opens with “ And. . .” (‘And so 
did the year 1898 draw to a close bearing with it such incon- 
gruous figures as Prince Bismarck . . . the very Rev. H. G. 
Liddell . . . ‘Mrs. Lynn Lynton .. .”), followed by—* But 
...” (But George Eyre had also . . .”) This exasperating 
stvle lands Mr. Green into such elephantine facetiousness as 
‘the impenitent Jessop had now firmly cemented his alliance 
with Aleohol,” 7.e., he took a drink ; while the method gives 
us, in the old style of the document humain (Forward M. 
Zola for the 1.000th time !) topical localisms about cutlery, 
Danfield butterscotch, Pontefract cakes, boxwood pegtops, 
water-whistles, alphabet biscuits, popcorn, Diamond bicycles, 
Nelson Lee, lists of Roland’s books, actual documents reproduced 
in facsimile, an analysis of the contents of the early Daily 
News, details us to how to make a kite, a magneto, &c., &e., 


all so true to life! But when will novelists realise that there 


does 


is no such thing as being true to life? There is only one life, 
one world, that counts—the internal vision of life, and this 
is, for the most part, ignored by Mr. Green. 
und this very adoring love of “* facts’ 


But not always, 
is admirable in that 


? 


it suggests that Mr. Green loves that world of cutlery, ki 
magnetos and so on, and as Balzac’s descriptions of 
Birotteau’s bottles, Sylvain Pons’ stomach, Madame Vauquer 
dining-room, batters a. sense of external reality into Us, 50 il 
Mr. Green batter Norby into our minds in the end, (If ys 
Jast !) But do not ask: Is it a good novel? It isn’t 9 poy 
any more than six raw eggs are an omelette, which jg 
adequate description of Naturalism—unecooked food, 

A sense of a world emerges, too, from Mr. Pocock’s Peri 
Programme, which may be safely taken as a very Pleasing 
incident in a Cathedral town. Frank Delaway, jilted by hs 


a 


Gladys, starts an orchestra, his dramatis personae; thep 


are three marriages to end the adventure, and one sad event 
but the progress of these courtships is barely adumbrate 
Clearly the test is one of literary skill, and Mr. Pocock 
handling is deft to the last degree. We sce all these characte, 
quite clearly, a triumph of economy, whether it be Mrs, Foxley 


the scandal-monger undulating like a fish as she pours oy) 


Novel, 


her revelatory gossip, or the slightly dotty Miss Appleby, th 


harpist, who gazes at Delaway with melting, poacheden} 


eyes, or the Dean with his merrythought wire legs. We a 
entitled to ask of Mr. Pocock, however, within his methoj 
and within his world, that he should have been more mereile 
with himself .and his characters, above all with their ge 
sufficiencies. Somebody like Jane Austen would have hai 


no scruples about puncturing the egotisms of these gooj 
people. Mr. Pocock leaves them intact while pretending yf 
reveal them, and that makes a third book whose world is nf 


fully explored by its author. 


Bones of Contention is a book of short stories so good tht 


half a dozen more like it will put the author among the 


immortals: granted, that is, the growth of mind and skill that 
one.is entitled to expect from writers of the first order. Thee 
stories deal entirely with Irish life, are mainly whimsical, 


uproariously fantastic, and come out of a personal vision of 


life that evidently sees, for the most part, foolish, vain 
delightful lunacy in the mass of men, and revels in it. Yee 
there is behind all of them, a sense of the sadness of life that ist 
very Tchekovian, and the best stories are moody and sombre, © 


though lit always by humour and tenderness. The best stories 


are “ The English Soldier,’ and “In the Train” : the first tell ; 
of a young soldier who is deceived by a girl into thinking that 
the house of a friend is her home : in his loneliness he visits they 
house afterwards, is weleomed with a subtle complication fF 


kindness and frank embarrassment by the people of the hous, 
breaks down their resistance until the very children love 
him and finds in the end a warmth that comforts him, “In 
the Train” shows us a trainload returning from a murder 
trial in Dublin to Connemara, and as the corridor connects 


. . . . a 
the acquitted. woman with the witnesses and_ the police, 
those lives that have been dissipated by the horror of the 


event coalesce again in the relief of the acquittal: but lif 
will go on in Connemara, one feels, tinged by the memory 


of the murder and shadowed by doubts, and that story sF 


therefore, in every sense, organic, complete. 


too many stories, however, which are merely farcical; otf 


laughs because the author laughs rather than because ote 
sees the point: the judgement there is superficial. and the 
poetry thin. 


We who live may be a joke, but the joke is@§ 


There are & 


us, and as with the laughing man whose joke we can’t heat, i 


Mr. O'Connor turns too many things to farce the end will k 
that the joke will be on him. ‘T'chekoy makes us laugh. But 


he never did more, himself, than smile; he knew that the 


end of laughter is tears. 


So Brief the Years is interesting for the accidental reas f 


of its setting. 
as the heroine, many villains (whom she satisfies in the 
most casual way), and, naturally, a Prince for the herd. 
Specimen : 


This Russian book is a thriller with a courtes! § 


‘“He could not bear the lovely sight of her, leaning out of tht 
window, all voluptuous flesh, terribly alive and greedy for joy 


under those silly girlish ruffles. The mouth and eyes of a courtestl 
and the pure, indeseribably chaste soul of her, gazing out of tho 
green eyes, like a mermaid’s.”’ 

Throw in dirt, lice, knives, Ogpus, and storms and you kno¥ 
how to interpret the absurd blurb which says that the ent 
‘*‘is in the spirit of true tragedy.” 
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Particular consideration is given to 
the ‘comfort’ quality of all Two 
Steeples te ear productions. 
The wide range of types is of super- 
fine quality. Fabrics include highest 
grade botany wools ; scar ven 
mixtures of best wool and cotton; 
siltaray fabrics; 100% Sea Island 
Cotton, etc. All garments correctly 
shaped to fit properly. Pleasing 


shades to suit masculine tastes. Un- 
shrinkable finish. 
Examine particularly the Two 


Steeples Darcuna Underwear at any 
good men’s shop. Finest quality 


varn; very durable. Three weights, 
8/6, 9/6, 10/6 per garment, all 
sizes. 


Two Steeples 
Underwear forMen 


[Ad 


Pattern bocklet sent on request 
to Dept. 53, Two Steeples, Lid., 
Wigston, Leicestershire. 
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IN THE CAUSE OF HUMANITY 





THE RED CROSS 
IN ABYSSINIA 


RITISH Red Cross relief in Ethiopia has been 

organised to meet the deficiency in the means of 
relief of the sick and wounded in the military forces 
and civilian population of Abyssinia. 


Two British Red Cross Ambulance Service Units have 
already sailed for Abyssinia, staffed and equipped out 
of the funds already collected. 


There 1s most urgent nec. 1 for more money to ensure 





that the relief shall be adequate and uninterrupted 


throughout a campaign, which will in any case 
continue to cause widespread. suffering for many 


months to come. 


The British Red Cross Society appeal 
for donations in money. Every 
shilling helps. 


Plecse send your church collections end donations as 








Yes, little man, 


9 r e 
[ve proved un! 
Whatcounts most with meabout FOURSQUARE 
is this: there is not a rasp in the mouth or a 
hint of harshness to the tongue from the first pipe 


in the morning to the very last pipe at night, 


day after day, week in and week 







out. It is a good deal to ask ofa 
{im tobacco, Iknow.That FOUR 
SQUARE stands up to such 


a test so well just proves 





what I’ve always said; for 
any man who smokes a pipe 
there isn’t a better tobacco 
Naturally matured and free from 


ari tifice dal flat OMIT g. 


FOUR SOUARE 


Tobaccos C? Ci igarettes 





Empire Mixture (Green Squzres) ro}d. 
Curlies (Pur> le Sguzres) 104d. 
Cut Cake ( Yellow Szusres) rid. 
Ripe Brown (Brown Squares) 1rd. 
Original Mixture (B!ue Squzres) 1/2}d. 

Aatured Virginia (Red Squares) 1/3d. 









































quickly as possible to: SIX BLENDS 

The Hon. Sir ARTHUR STANLEY, 6.3.E., C.B., M.Y.O., {0 " ’ 

id inthe new easy-io-open 1-02. FOUR SQUARE OUTSIZ 

The British Red Cross War Relief Fund, Sold in the new easy-io-open yi holt eae 

and 2-cz, vacuum tins, All Blends , VIRGINIA CIGARETTES, 

14 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 25 (ap TO 1/3 ap aegis iy gree 

— — are Medium Strength. FLAT TINS 25 FOR 16d. 

ee EE —— — 
—— oS SAMPLES OF ALL 6 BLENDS, 1/-. WRITE TO DEPT. s.P 
GEORGE DOBIE & LTD.. PAISLEY. SCOTLAND 


SON 


—- —~ - —— Basil Beli 
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Current Literature 


SIR WALTER RALEGH AND HIS TRIAL 
By Bruce Williamson 

This pamphlet (Pitman, 2s.) consists of a lecture, or, as it 
announces itself, a ‘“* Reading” delivered before the Inner 
Temple. There is nothing new or original that it contains ; 
it is rather a work of piety, since Ralegh was one of the most 
distinguished members ofthat honourable Society. But 
it makes a useful point with regard to Ralegh’s Trial, with 
which the pamphlet is chiefly concerned, in underlining its 
unsatisfactory nature from a legal point of view. Ralegh 
had pleaded under early Statutes that there could be no 
conviction for treason except on the testimony of two or 
more witnesses who must be produced in open Court. There 
was only one chief witness against Ralegh—Lord Cobham— 
and he was not allowed by the Judges to be called. The 
Judges held that an enactment of Philip and Mary, according 
to which trials for treason should be conducted according to 
the due course of the Common Law, repealed the earlier 
Statute. It is interesting to observe that Coke, who was 
Attorney-General at the trial, in his ‘‘ Institutes * (written 
when out of favour with the King) wrote: ‘ It seemeth 
by the ancient Common Law one accuser or witness was not 
sufficient to convict any person of high treason.” But even 
this brazen change of front is more tolerable than Coke’s 
awful legal rhetoric. The pamphlet does not seem to appre- 
ciate sufficiently the political reason for the trial; nor has 
Mr. Williamson, though he cites Mr. Thompson’s not very 
valuable book on Ralegh, heard of Dr. Harlow’s work, the 
chief authority on the subject. 


THE ENGLISH ABBEY 
By F. H. Crossley 


The British Heritage Series has put forth another branch 
and has covered new ground in The English Abbey (Batsford, 
7s. 6d.). Both in subject and treatment this volume is at least 
worthy of its predecessors. The author, Mr. I, H. Crossley, 
is not concerned only with the architecture of such Abbeys 
as survive in England, but also with the whole background 
which produced this architecture. Chapters are devoted 
to ‘a description of the constitution of the abbeys under 
different Orders, to the life of the monks, to their relations 
with the outer world, to the economy of monastic existence, 
to their services in the arts and in learning, and to many 
other subjects connected with their existence. The book is 
packed with enough minute information to make it alive 
and convincing, but not so much as to make it heavy or 
pedantic. The description of life in the more austere monastcries 
is a good apologia for. their existence and will convince the 
reader that not everyone, at any rate, entered the monasteries 
simply in order to lead an easy and sheltered life. The con- 
struction and arrangement of monasteries according to the 
necds of the various Orders is made admirably clear by 
a number of plans, so arranged that they can be conveniently 
studied at the same time as the text. There are nearly 140 
plates after photographs by the author, well taken and well 
reproduced and showing every type of monastic building. 
The only repulsive part of the book, its paper wrapper, is, 
happily, detachable. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
By Eric Parker 


SURREY 


Mr. Eric Parker's Surrey has always held a high place in the 
well-known Highways and Byways series. But it was written 
nearly thirty years ago, and a revised edition (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.) is more than welcome. For the changes the thirty years 
have wrought you must search the volume through, for Mr. 
2arker mentions few of them in his short new preface. Chief, 
of course, is the immense extension of suburban London into 
what was once Surrey countryside, and as part and pareel of 
that, the advent of the motor to overshadow every other form 
of traction. In Mr. Hugh Thomson’s delightful illustrations 
every traveller not on his own feet is in a dog-cart or on a 
bicycle. But there is a limit to London’s encroachments. 
Beyond it Surrey can still show some of the loveliest villages 
(and village greens) in England, and some of the stateliest 
country seats. Mr. Parker knows them all and all about them. 
But he cares much more for Surrey and what it is than for 
Surrey as man made it. There is no Lloyd George in his page 
on Churt, not even a Prince of Wales in his page on Sunning- 
dale. But he has not only admitted the Guildford by-pass but 
culogised it—very justly, though he might have taken the 


opportunity to contrast it with that vilest of détours that bears 
the name of Kingston. And to his admirable account of Friday 
Street he might, in his new edition, have added an authorita- 
tive explanation of the name. 


a 


A HISTORY OF INDIA 
By Sir George Dunbar _ -. 


Sir George Dunbar, after scrving in the Indian Army, hy 
devoted his time for some years since he_retired jin aula 
the material of a new History of India (Ivor Nicholson 
Watson, 12s. 6d.), which he now presents in a well-py 
volume, with excellent illustrations and good maps, i 
purpose is “to compile’a History of India from the stang 
point of the governed, rathet than the many ralers of the 
country.” The reader is thus led to expect a tale of mo 
ments rather than monarchs, and of social conditions in tom 
and country, of culture and folk-lore. rathér than of hat 
and intrigue. In a word, he might think that here jg, 
volume to place as a more up-to-date companion beside 
Vincent Smith's Oxford History. But the expectation § 
disappointed, for Sir George Dunbar has followed the line y F 
that earlier text-book without really superseding it. None th: b 
less, to those who seek an introduction to Indian history, hj; 
book may be recommended. 





ANNALS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1475-195 F Al 
Edited by J. C. Ghosh and E. G. Withycombe THE 
It is no exaggeration to say that the compilers of this litt, F MOST 
reference book (Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.) have put F CRUI: 
every student of English literature in their debt. It provids fF ~ 
an impressively accurate and comprehensive annual registe 
of all the principal English and American books published 
during four and a half centuries, with an index of authoy f 25 | 
giving their works tabulated in chronological -order, and eee 
such supplementary information as the name of the Sovereig 
and Prime Minister. It enables the reader to find out with f nwa 
the minimum of trouble what were the principal publications P 
in any given year, the date of publication of a particular 23 
book, the date of an author’s birth or death, or his age wha — = 
any one of his works was published. -Omissions are insignificant, & 
No more useful work oF 94 


f 


and errors, so far as it has been possible to detect them, 
limited to a few trifling misprints. 


English literature than this has been produced for a con 7 Do 
siderable time. 4 tict 
FROM THE IRISH SHORE q B 


By Denis Ireland 4 


3 Low 
Mr. Denis Ireland might be described as a Dubliner born in § pooh 


Belfast and self-educated everywhere from Los Angeles to 7 
Offaly. This book (Rich and Cowan, 7s. 6d.) is the journl | ill 
(or rather pages from the journal) kept by him from wartime 7 
to the present day. It is'a charming, unpretentious, depre- 7 
ciatory, quizzical, methodless book ; essentially the scrapbook F 
of a Dubliner, with all the disorder and facility characteristic | 
of the Dubliner at home or abroad. Mr. Ireland, whether he © 
is remembering things past in Belfast—a city ** described bya 

French journalist who visited it during the troubles as une 

ville sanglante”’: eschewing the obvious, Mr. Ireland translates 
this as a bleeding city—or ducking the shells at Ypres, or selling F 
Irish linen to Englishmen or to Americans, or sucking his 7 


a. ——— 





pipe in an undergraduate’s rooms in Trinity College, Dublin, 7 
wherever he may be and whatever he may see, retains the quaint | 

and self-assured provincialism of the true Dubliner. Hamld © 
produced at Dublin is to him an event of European importance, © S | 
and no doubt a public house without Guinness or Jameson . 
would seem a poor house to Mr. Ireland. He talks, or writes, F 

like a Dubliner too: referring everything to practical par 7 
ticulars, and consequently finding most things rather funny. | 
A book for the bedside—unless, of course, you want to go to 

sleep. 


CAPTAIN VIAUD AND MADAME LA COUTURE 
By Thomas Washington Metcalfe 


The “true and = surprising adventure, shipwreck and 7 
distresses *” of Capitaine en Seconde Pierre Viaud, mainly 
transcribed by Mr. Metcalfe from original letters ; ** I have L 
ventured to transcribe... . somewhat largely, so_ that 
those who might be inclined to dip into what one gathers 
was something of a best seller, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, may not be deterred from continuing to read by the some- 
what weighty solemnity of the original text.’ As for the 
** somewhat weighty solemnity” of the modern text (Ivor § 
Nicholson and Watson, 7s. 6d.)—well, after all, it has to carry 
accounts of cannibalism, lingering death, hunger, thirst, com FF 
bats with bears and crocodiles—not to mention the strain 
put upon the noble Captain by the presence, throughout al Ff 
his distresses as a castaway, of Madame La Couture—‘“al & 
attractive and (as I could not well help observing) gracefully- 
formed woman.” On the whole, it makes up an entertaining 
book. 
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3 GLORIOUS 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


RANDORA 











THE WORLD'S 

ris littl wOsT DELIGHTFUL 

ve put CRUISING LINER 

TOVides Tunisia, Rhodes, Cyprus, 
register < Rie MB Syria, Holy Land, Egypt 
ished ‘AP LJ and Portugal. 

—— 25 DAYS frm 44 GUINEAS 
T, any 

vereign The Riviera, Greece, Yugo- 
it with GSR Slavia, Dalmatian Coast, 
cations and Tunisia. 

‘icin | 23 DAYS from 40 GUINEAS 
@ when Annual Birthday Cruise to 
ificant, PAY 30) Malta, Greece, Gallipoli, 
them, Dardanelles, Turkey, Spain. 
oka | 94 DAYS from 35 GUINEAS 
a coe Don't delay. Write now for full par- 


JRE 


and 
ainly 
have 
that 
hers 





ticulars or call and see plan of ship. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


London, S.W. 1. (White- 

hall 2266.) Liverpool, Birmingham, Man- 

chester, Glasgow, Bradford, Belfast, Paris, 
and all Travel Agencies, 


CEH. 3 





3 Lower Regent St., 











1,000 MILES UP 
THE AMAZON 


) DELIGHTFUL 7 WEEKS’ TOURS 
(y IN AN OCEAN LINER 


without change of ship. 


SS. HILARY 


from Liverpool 


APRIL 9. 


Also June 5, August 7 
and alternate 
thereafter, 

TO PORTUGAL— 
MADEIRA—BRAZIL 
FARES: £75, £80 & £85 





months 





"ears 
yme- 
the 
We or 


illy- 
1ing 


Including all the organised excursions. 
B Single and two 

bedded roor s 
p do inside rooms 


For full particulars and 
illustrated booklet apply 
to Dept. No. 4 


: =| Booth Line 


Cunard Building, Liverpool 3, or 
11 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2 


and the usual agents. 








SPRING CRUISES 


AND 
TOURS 


CruisinG holidays are now so popular that 
almost all the steamship companies are 
offering attractive holidays afloat—as will be 
seen by the list of cruises at the end of these 
notes. There is, of course, a reason for this 
popularity. Cruising has’ several major 
advantages over other forms of travel; it 
requires iess exertion, yet provides more com- 
fort and relaxation; it provides a maximum 
of health-giving air. In addition to these 
more obvious advantages the traveller is 
saved constant changes, packing and un- 
packing of baggage: the attention is constant 
throughout, as is the cuisine, which is not so 
when one goes from one hotel to another. 

One of the most interesting this spring is 
the Amazon Cruise by the s.s. ‘Hilary,’ which 
leaves Liverpool on April 9th, visiting 
Oporto, Lisbon, Madeira, Para, and Manaos, 
which is reached on May Ist. Manacs is 1,000 
miles up the Amazon, and here passengers 
have six days of sightseeing before the ship 
leaves on her return journey. At this season 
the river is high, and provides an opportunity 
of visiting the famous flooded forest—one of 
the many remarkable experiences connected 
with this cruise. Passengers are taken by 
shallow-draft steamers to view the falls of 
Taruma, during which excursion they are 
transhipped to small boats and paddled 
through the Flooded Forest. A_ specially 
chartered steamer conveys them to the Rio 
Solimoes, and the lagoons where the giant 
water lily, Victoria Regia abounds. There 
is a trip by motor through the tropical forest 
to Lake Aleixo which, to those who are 
interested in plant and animal life, is a never- 
to-be-forgotten experience, the flora in this 
region being, perhaps, the finest in the world. 
There are shore excursions at each port of 
call on both the outward and the homeward 
journeys. The cost ef this cruise, inclusive 
of shore excursions arranged by the company 
is from £75. A similar cruise leaves Liver- 
pool on June 5th, and a still later one on 
August 7th. 

A ship which is certain of popularity this 
year is, of course, the ‘Queen Mary.’ The 
giant liner makes her maiden voyage from 
Southampton to New York via Cherbourg, 
on May 27th. Not the least remarkable 
fact about the ‘ Queen Mary ’ is the cheapness 
of her ocean fares, which, for the round trip, 
and during the summer season, are as follows : 
Third Class, £33 10s., and Cabin Class, £105. 
It should be noted that numerous short 
tours have been arranged in connexion with 
round-trip passages, particulars of which may 
be obtained from the Cunard White Star Co., 
or any recognised touring agency. Round- 
trip tickets are valid for two years: pass- 
engers may return by any sailing within this 
period in accordance with the validity of the 
U.S. Visa, and the ocean fare period. 

An attractive programme of summer tours 
to Canada and the U.S.A. has been arranged 
by the Canadian National Railways. Tours 
leave from ports in the British Isles from 
June 15th to September 16th, Travellers 
will sail in the ‘ Queen Mary,’ the * Empress 
of Britain,’ and other famous Atlantic liners 
on both the Canadian and New York routes. 
A number of short tours at inclusive prices 
are scheduled to occupy nineteen or twenty 
days in all; others are arranged to cover 
twenty-four to twenty-five days ; still others 
take the traveller further afield to the Rocky 
Mountains, with an extension to the Pacific 
Coast, where the city of Vancouver, this 
summer, is celebrating her Golden Jubilee. 
Tours at inclusive prices vary from £42 5s., 
allowing for Third Class travel on the Atlantic, 
and First Class on the Canadian National 
Railways, with relative increases for Tourist 
or Cabin Class accommodation on. the 
Atlantic. Officials of the Company superin- 
tend the travellers’ movements and welfare 
at all points. Details of these tours can be 
obtained on application to the travel agencies, 
or the Canadian National Railways, 17/19 
Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1 

The P. and O. Line have many interesting 
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"LA CON LA"(z0,000 Tons” 


LIVERPOOL 
te 


CANARY IS, AFRICA 
MEDITERRANEAN 


28 days 
from 48 gns 


EarLy HOLIDAY Cruises 
“LANCASTRIA”? FROM LIVERPOOL 


APRIL 9th !5 days’ Easter Cruise 
Riviera, Spain, Portugal. 
Aduits from £18 
Boys £12, Girls £14, 
* (including shore excursions), 
MAY 


Ist Gallipot!, Saionica, Near East, 
22 days from 24 gns. 


Write for cruises and tours programmes to Cunard 
White Star Lid., Liverpool, London or local agents. 


Cunard 
White Star 








PALESTINE OVER EASTER and Egypt a..0 


2—25, conducted by Mr. L. G. Fothergill, F.R.G.S., 
66 gns. SWANAGE House Party, April 9—13, 
2% gns.; to 14, £3. MOROCCO Tour, April 9—30. 
Dr. Fothergut (accompanied by Mrs. Fothergill) 
will conduct, 33 gns. SCHOOLGIRLS’ Easter 
Holiday Party to Rouen and Paris, April 20-27, 
10 gns. Miss Greeves, B.A., in charge. 

Write for particulars: CAMPS & TOURS bat 
126 Baker St., London, W.1. (Welbeck 708 











‘THE MOST 


IN THE 


INTERESTING COUNTRY 
WORLD TODAY.” 


THIS YEAR, TAKE A 


MODERN HOLIDAY, 
VISIT 


U.S8.S8.R. 


(Soviet Russia.) 


THE 


Inclusive Tours from London 


back to 
£1 


London from 


per day. 


64-page 


now 


illustrated programme 
all 


or 


ready; free from 


lezding travel agencies, 


INTOURIST LTD. 


Bush House, Aldwych, London, 
W.C. 2. (Temple Bar 5411.) 
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W.T.A 
WORLD 
CRUISE 


(Continued from page 321.) 
cruises to offer. For instance, on June 19th, 
the ‘Viceroy of India’ leaves London for Leith, 
Trondhjem, Murmansk, North Cape, Tromso, 
Narvik, Bergen, and back to. London. This 
cruise takes fourteen days and costs from 
21 guineas. It should be noted that the 
‘Viceroy of India’ takes First-Class pass- 
engers only. There are also excellent cruises 
by ‘ Strathaird,’ ‘ Strathnaver,’ and ‘ Strath- 
more,’ particulars of which can be obtained 
from 14 Cockspur Street, or 130 Leadenhall 
Street, London. A World Cruise, conducted 
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: throughout, has been organised to 
June 1st to Sept. 25th 1eave London on June Ist, returning cn AND USA j 
Se x 25th T ship is » §.S. a ’ 
30,000 Miles to the wonders of the earth...a aaa eos The ship is the 8 Visit Canada—and you'll carry bad ( 


glorious four months of continued interest and 


The itinerary includes 


memories of magnificent 


pleasure . . . of carefree enjoyment. The tour Marseilles, New York, Albany, Boston, a . ; : Scenery 
is_conducted throughout. The ship is the Havana, Balboa, Los Angeles, San Francisco = ~ gee Canadian welcome, 
S.S. President Wilson (15,64C tons). The “6 : anadian National Railways’ Sun. 


organisers—the W.T.A. Ltd., the well-known 
Travel Specialists and Cruise Organisers. 


Honolulu, Kobe, Manilla, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong. Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Bombay, 





mer Tours take you to the Principal 


cities of Canada and U.S.A, 4) 








The itinerary—London, Marseilles,* New York,* — Cas Dus co oe tae : 
Albany, Daun,” Shae’ eek, Veemna* Salbes.* Suez for Cairo and the Pyramids, Naples, Niagara Falls, the Great Lake 
Los Angeles,* San Francisco,* Honolulu,* Kobe.* Genoa, Marseilles and London. Shore Jasper National Park in the R kes, 
Shanghai,* Hong Kong,* Manila,* Singapore,* excursions are arranged at many of these d the Packie € © Rockies, 
Penang,* Colombo,* Bombay,* Suez* for Cairo vorts of call. - The price of the Tour, inclusive ce a a ee 
and the Pyramids, Naples,* Genoa,* Marseilles, 2 gperpecte aie racine ane travel independently or with 
London. Numbers are strictly limited. of all shore excursions and gratuities is party. If sport is your ai a 17 ¢ 
“ Allein” price : 185 ens. Particulars may be obtained from Tall CT ndiein a « ae Bim, youl 
: The W.T.A., Ltd., Transport House, Smith Wai Jbanees Aa You beau 
. Square, London, S.W. 1. hag Betas ere ata Y" * Taking put 
1 Guineas An Easter cruise of twenty-three days to ag nll or Gntry OF Gepartan 
the Mediterranean and Istanbul by R.M.S. é 
pee Se le ost on rrp ¢-Aardyga * Atlant is" gives passengers an opportunity INCLUSIVE TOURS FROM ; 
meals on board or in port. Hotel accommodation of visiting Ceuta, Phaleron Bay, Gallipoli, JUNE 5th to 
where necessary: Baggage transfer. Visas. Istanbul, Malta, and Lisbon. The‘ Atlantis’ 
Write also for details of the W.T.A.’s carries first-class passengers only ; she has SEPTEMBER 16th. 
D T S A “ ss, gy = _— —, henge: Fares, inclusive of meals, hotels, and 20 « 
12- ay ours to U. A. edsteads: in every room, and isa ship o sightseeing, from £45, which allow} 
exceptional comfort: and steadiness at sea. faetteacelon the 
Including 4 days sightseeing and accommodation The cruise costs from 40 ens. A Whitsun ‘s : 
in New York and return passage in R.M.S. cruise by the same ship visits Vigo, Ceuta, R.M.S. QUEEN MARY,” Mar. 14 
3arcelona, Cannes, and Lisbon. Fourtee gf 
“ " —- * ste ie ioe Lisbo ieee and other famous Atlantic liners) FIRS" 
UEEN MARY ide cide Secale , and first-class on the supremely | 
The travel agencies add their quota of contain Connlinn Masel 
Inclusive fare: attractive Easter tours, and Mesars. Thos. aston i 
Cook and Son announce substantial price 
£37-5-0 reductions in many of their holidays this ANADIAN ATIONAL a 
year. One can enjoy a nine-day tour in ce 
P Os rie i ¥ ' 
Write for illustrated literature to ee, py Risse piesa san bere: ‘ Dept. Q, 17-19 Cockspur St, | 62-65 
THE W.T.A. LTD., Travel Specialists and Cruise Ee uiiaenaiints mei Seldiaics | denernic London, S.W.1. > isle: 
Organisers, 28 Transport House, Smith Square sige Ee pene ae S i —_ 
Westminster. "Phone Vic. 7430 (8 lines). This is practically £2 less than last year. 95 Leadenhall Street, E.C3, 
In Belgium, also, prices are lower : a four-day Or local offices and.agets 


holiday is offered for £2 19s. 6d. In the 














YEOWARD LINE 











South of France, nine days for nine guineas ; 
eleven days in Spain from £17 12s. 6d. 
Germany, a nine-day holiday at £5 15s. 6d. 
In the case of Switzerland alternative routes 


















































are given, the short sea route, of course, ud 
costing slightly more. This firm has also —s ; ‘| 
arranged a series of walking, cycling, canoeing, op: q 
CRU ISES and ‘climbing holidays, the membership Regular Sailings | 
being strictly limited. Tours by motor 
coach are offered in England, Scotland, and FARES from £1 1 0 i 
EVERY WEEK TO Ireland from 7 to 14 days. = 
—— si Messrs. Dean and Dawson have escorted Lei. ply Re gg Ho | { 
LISBON MOROCCO motor tours in Germany, including 500 Victoria, B.C., and Japan, Chin, FF 
miles by armchair motor coach, and a Fa Nl = no Low —— | . 
MADEIRA steamer journey down the Rhine on specified Vesume page gg usta 
dates, starting on April 9th, from London. Canada and'’the Pacific Voyage ye! 
CANARY ISLANDS The itinerary includes: London-Cologne via q 0 
Dover-Ostend, arriving in Cologne in time FROM £58. | xl 
es : for breakfast on Good Friday. Visits are te ree ’ 1 
From 17 Guineas paid to Frankfort, Heidelberg, and splaetnenisinmaiitninietisiai d : 
Wiesbaden, returning via Cologne to London. DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES ita 
This tour occupies six days at an inclusive fee : 9 
SPECIAL EASTER CRUISES of 9gns. Alonger tour of 1,100miles through And AMERICAN MAIL LINE | . 
Rhineland, Bavarian Alps, and Austrian General Agents: T. &. DUFF & CO, fF La 
For full particulars apply 24 James Street, Tyrol which leaves London on the same : ; 22 | 
Liverpool, or. 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 1, |] | date takes nine days and costs from £15 15s. 4 een hoe 7. oy pn) 
or Travel Agents. There are later departures every Saturday or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. x! 
’ 4 
eI | from May 2nd to September 26, inclusive. kl 
: | *! 
1 
| f 
FOR YOUR SPRING CRUISE OR TOUR | [+ 
| , < | 
All cruises by all lines booked GO TO EASTER IN SUNNY SPAIN. | ' 
wi | COOK'S GRAND TOUR ff} | 
in advance at companies’ fares. % , ; 
, By Special Train. 
Get expert advice on the - 
: i d 15 days - 28 gns. DEA 
choice of itinerary, and re- Saini deine eat | 
serve the cabin you prefer. Other departures August Ist and [Bp Plea 
Ask for Cook’s Chronological BE September 5th. | NAN 
wae RKELEY STREET, LONDON, W. | ; _ _ 
Cruise List, free. ’ , Many other attractive offers in * 





and Branches throughout London and the Provinces Easter programme. 
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By. the famous “ DUCHESS ” 
Cruising Ships, 20,000 tons each. 


TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


SPAIN, NORTH AFRICA, Etc. 


— Outdoor Swimming Pool. 

elcome, Superb food and service. 

3° Sum. 

princi Fe | DUCHESS of ATHOLL 
rd _ from Southampton, 

ae MARCH 28 

with 2f 47 days. Minimum Rate: 27 Gns. 
ny you'll ; 

aradise, 

zak | pYCHESS of RICHMOND 


from Southampton, 
F ROMP 


APRIL 4 


. | (EASTER CRUISE) 


tels, and 20 days. Minimum Rate: 34 Gns. 
h allows See es egeen 

Also:— 
ARY,” » Mar. 14, from Southampton 20 days from 34 Gns, 
lines | FIRSTCLASS ONLY » BOOK NOW! 
md Write for further particulars, 





CANADIAN PACIFIC 


4 World’s Greatest Travel System 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or Local Agents Everywhere 













DEAN & 
| DAWSON 


means 
Easter 


"EASTER =e 


%: | WELL SPENT 
le or 
‘hina, 
‘ough | Ask for programme giving details of our 
antic special offers for Easter. 
salle * IN SWITZERLAND 
9 days in Lucerne, including 1s! ©]. season 
ow Lucerne steamers ............ £7.19.6 
* IN HOLLAND 
days in. Flushing ... £7.18.6 
§ days in Holland (escorted) £10.10,0 
Lines | * IN GERMANY 
9 days on the Rhine ............ £6.10.6 
LINE F Rhineland Motor ‘our £9.9.0 
6o., * FRANCE 
y days in Paris inclusive £4.19.0 
- = | 9 days on the Riviera £9. 6.0 
. 8 | * IN BELGIUM 
— 4 days on the coast ............ £2.19.6 
——| | * IN SPAIN 
l4day escorted tour ........ -333 gns 
| «IN GREAT BRITAIN 
| : days in Jersey .. . £4.16.6 
| | 4 days in To yrquay .£4,15.0 
MIN. | 81 PICCADILLY, W.1 (Gros. 2873): 


(Man, Hse. 4432); 


163 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
and 50 Branches. 


OR POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 
ee ee ee ee ee 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. Coie). 
\. 7 Blandford Sa., London, N.W. 


Please send 


ie. Pest in unsealed envelope, 43d, 


stamp, 
a A CK) ee: cn 


Easter Holiday Teed 


(SPC) 





Particulars of this, and many 


other attractive 


holidays may be obtained from Messrs. 
Dean and Dawson, 7 Blandford Square, 
London. 

Inclusive tours to Russia from London 


can be obtained from £1 per day. 
illustrated programme will be sent, 
by Intourist, Ltd., 


A 64-page 
gratis, 
Aldwych, 


Bush House, 


London, to any who are interested in visiting 
U.S.S.R. this year. 


Messrs. Hickie, 


Borman, and Grant, of 


25 Cockspur Street, London, have twenty- 


four 


day 


tours to Palestine leaving on 


March Ist, April 16th, and August 30th at 


an inclusive price of £40. 


The same firm 


are continuing their popular Central European 
tours from Easter and onwards at 27 gns. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


20 


20 


- 


24 


29 


SPRING SEA TOURS. 

VOLTAIRE (13,250 tons). From Southampton 
to Gibraltar, Naples, Rhodes, Haifa, 
Alexandria, Malta, Palma, Lisbon. 30 days. 
are from 38 gns. 

BAETROVER (4,856 tons). From London to 
Danzig and Gdynia. 11 days. From £12. 

GENERAL VON STEUBEN (14,500 tons). From 
Genoa, Messina, Catania, Phaleron, Istanbul, 
Rhodes, Beyrouth, Haifa, Alexandria, 
Corfu, Cattaro Bay, Ragusa, Venice. 

AGUILA (3,500 tons). From Liverpool to 
Lisbon, Madeira, Las Palmas, Santa Cruz. 


18 days. From 19 gns. 

DUCHESS OF RICHMOND (20,000 tons), From 
Southampton, Las Palmas, Porto Praia, 
Sierra Leone, Dakar, Madeira, Lisbon. 


20 days. From 34 gns. 
Aca (4,000 tons). From Liverpool to Madeira, 


Santa Cruz, Las Palmas. 17 days. From 
17 gns. 

ALONDRA (3,500 tons). From Liverpool to 
Lisbon, Madeira, Las Palmas, La Palma 


(Canary Is.), Santa Cruz, Las Palmas, Liver- 
pool. 17 days. From 17 gns. 
ALMANZORA (15,530 tons). From Southampton 
to Ceuta, Barcelona, Naples, Malta, Tripoli, 
Lisbon. 20 days. From 34 gns. 
PATROCLUS (11,314 tons). From London to 
Rotterdam, Western Isles, Glasgow. 6 days. 


From 7 gns. 

AVocETA (3,500 tons). From Liverpool. 
Lisbon, Madeira, Las Palmas, Santa Cruz. 
18 days. From 19 gns. 

DucHESS OF ATHOLL (20.000 tons), From 
Southampton to Ceuta, Messina, Naples, 
Monaco, Barcelona, Lisbon. 18 days. 
From 26 gns, 

AGUILA (3,500 tons). From Liverpool. Lisbon, 
Madeira, Las Palmas, Santa Cruz. 18 days. 
From 19 gns. 

DvucHEss OF RICHMOND (20,000 tons). From 


Barcelona, 
20 days. 


Algiers, 
Vigo. 


Southampton to Lisbon, 
Monaco, Tunis, Malaga, 
From 34 gns. 

GENERAL VON STEUBEN (14,500 tons). From 
Venice, Ragusa, Cattaro, Corfu, Ithea, 
Katakolo, Thera, Phaleron, Istanbul, 
Candia, Nauplia, Tripoli, Malta, Porto 
Empedocle, Naples, Genoa, 20 days. 
From £26 10s. 

BALTROVER (4,856 tons). From London to 
Danzig and Gdynia. 11 days. From £12. 
ATLANTIS (16,000 tons). From Southampton, 
to Ceuta, Phaleron Bay, Gallipoli, Istanbul. 

Malta, Lisbon. 3 days. From 40 gns. 

ARANDORA STAR (16,000 tons). From South- 
ton to Bizerta, Rhodes, Famagusta, Beirut, 
Haifa, Jaffa, Port Said, Alexandria, 
Philippeville, Lisbon. 25 days. From 44 gns, 

LANCASPRIA (17,000 tons). From Liverpool : 
Scholars’ Cruise. Palma, Monte Carlo, 
Barcelona, Lisbon. 15 days. From £12. 

Ata (4,000 tons), From Liverpool to Madeira, 
Santa Cruz, Las Palmas. 17 days. From 
17 gns, 

ALONDRA (3,500 tons). 
Lisbon, Casablanea, La Palma, Las Palmas, 
Santa Cruz. 19 days. From 19 gns. 

MoLDAVIA (17,000 tons). From London to 
Algiers, Gythion, Athens, Istanbul, Santorin, 
Malta, Gibraltar, Lisbon. 23 days. From £23. 

HiLary (7,500 tons). From Liverpool to 
Oporto, Lisbon, Madeira, Para, Manaos, 
7 weeks. From £75. 

VOLTAIRE (13,248 tons). 
to Gibraltar, Casablanca, Santa Cruz, 
Madeira, Lisbon. 18 days. From 24 gns. 

VANDYCK (43,000 tons). From Liverpool to 
Ceuta, Villefranche, Barcelona, Palma, 
Lisbon. 18 days. From 24 gns. 

MonTE Rosa (14,000 tons). From London 
Escorted Economy Cruise Tour to Egypt 
and Palestine, including Mediterranean 
Cruise from Genoa, 24 days. 49 gns. 

CaTHAY (15,000. tons). From London. Escort- 
ed Tour to Tangier and Morocco over the 
Atlas Mountains to Taroudant, «ec, 22 days. 
46 gns, inclusive. 

AVOCETA (3,500 tons). From 
Lisbon, Maderia, Las Palmas, 
18 days. From 19 gns. 

ANTENOR (11,174 tons). From London to 
Rotterdam, Western Isles, Glasgow. 6 days. 
7 gns, 

BALTROVER (4,856 tons). 
Danzig and Gdynia. 11 days. £12. 

ORONTES (20,000 nll From London to 
Malta, Famagusta, Port Said, Alexandria, 


From Liverpool to 


From Southampton 


Liverpool to 
Santa Cruz, 


From London to 


Philippeville, Lisbon. 21 days. From 
36 gns, 

AGUILA (3,500 tons). From Liverpool to 
Madeira, Santa Cruz, Las Palmas. 17 days. 
From 17 gns. 

GENERAL VON STEUBEN (14,500 tons.) From 
Genoa to Sousse, Tripoli, Rhodes, Thera, 
Chios, - Mudania, —— Varna, Delos, 
Phaleron, Candia, Catania, Messina, Naples, 
Genoa, 21 days. From £27 5s 
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EGYPT » SUDAN 
INDIA » CEYLON 











PORT SAID £24 


To 

Tro BOMBAY 

« KARACHI From £40 
to COLOMBO FRoM £41 
to CALCUTTA FRoM £45 


SEND FOR DETAILS OF SPECIAL OFF-SEASON 


FACILITIES, 


The Serviee which maintains a high 
standard of excellence and combines the 
amenities of luxurious travel with 
extremely moderate passage rates. 
Steamers specially designed, constructed 
and equipped for tropieal conditions. 
No Inside Rooms, Spacious Public 
Apartments and Extensive Promenade 
Decks, 


ELLERMAN’S CITY 
& HALL LINES 


1046 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Tel,: AVE, 9340. 
Tower Buildings, Liverpool. Tel.: Cent. 3840, 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel,: Cent, 9222. 








ADVENTURE 
ABROAD! 


* In the romance and sunshine of 


SPAIN 


* In the luxurious life of the 
RIVIERA 


* In the impressive splendour of 


the ALPS 


* In the old warm towns of 


GERMANY 


oe In the gay cities of the 
DANUBE 


* In the historic 
of FRANCE 


* On the smooth waterways of 


HOLLAND 


* In the mountains and fjords of 


NORWAY and SWEDEN 


* In the oriental atmosphere of 


the BALKANS 


* In the unfamiliar beauty of 
NORTH AFRICA 


Choose your tour and choose your way 
of travel. We arrange tours by coach, 
private car, aeroplane, at the most 
reasonable prices. Our charges are all- 
inclusive, and every arrangement is 
made for: you. School tours a feature. 


MODERN TOURING LTD. 


CARLTON HOUSE, 11 LOWER REGENT ST., 
S.W.1 Whitehall 1778-9 


Lindum 


Chateau country 
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— a 
° announced the full 4 per cent. dividend on t 

Finance n the Prefereng ——— 


Home Railways as Investments 


Wirn the exception of the London and North Eastern, 
whose results will have been announced before the 
end of this week, the trunk railways of the United 
Kingdom have now declared their dividends for the 
past year, and two of the companies, the Great Western 
znd the Southern, have also published their Reports. 
In all three instances—including the L.M. & S.—the 
results may be said to have been up to expectations, and, 
indeed, in the case of the London Midland and Scottish 
the announcement of the full dividend on the 4 per cent. 
Preference of 1923 equalled the very best hopes. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that in most instances current 
quotations of railway stocks are a little lower than 
at the beginning of this month, when there were merely 
expectations, and no results had then been announced. 

Before glancing at the effect of the dividend announce- 
ments as a whole upon the prices of securities, it may 
he well, perhaps, to summarise briefly the actual results 
of the Southern, the L.M. & S. and the Great Western. 
The Southern Railway announcement was made on 
February 10th, when a balance dividend was declared 
of 4 per cent., making 5 per cent., or a full rate for the 
year on the Preferred Ordinary. The Directors stated 
that the gross receipts for 1935 were higher by £364,000, 
while the net revenue increased by £272,000. In arriving 
at this net revenue, credit was taken for a saving of 
£250,000 in respect of rates and contributions. Conse- 
quently it would seem that the net revenue from the 
railway working and other sources was only £22,000 
above the previous year. This, however, was not an 
unfavourable showing having regard to the anticipated 
increase in working expenses. 

L.M. & S. 

A few days later came the declarations by the L.M. & S. 

and the Great Western companies. The former company 








AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British Banks and 
Insurance Companies offer safety of 
capital and certainty of income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 
Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability attaching to them in 
respect of uncalled capital. Through the 
Trust of Bank & Insurance Shares the 
investor can now acquire an interest, 
free from any personal liability, in 
shares selected from 52 British Banking 
and Insurance Companies. 


TR T 
BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought.and sold 
at any time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Estimated yield, from 3} per cent. to 4 per cent. 
Price of Units, 18th February... 21s. 9d. 
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TRUSTEES : MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED. 
30 CORNHILL+ LONDON <E.C.3. TEL: MANSION HOUSE 3326 


Apply to the Secre:ary for Full Particulars. 
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Stock of 1923, carrying forward £135,000 aga; 

£21,000 a year ago. The Directors reported an wAN 
of £1,225,000 in gross revenue and an increase of * 
£119,000 in working expenses, thus showing a gain iat 
revenue of over £1,000,000. Working expenses ing} he 
an additional £450,000 in respect of salaries and se 
but against that amount the charge for r 


PavSIDIN’ 
Wandswo! 
ates relief Wage (Charme: 


reduced by £885,000, being 50 per cent. of the PPOVisiongife seid 7° 
charge for 1935. “ oe, 
G.W.R. . pn’ 

In the case of the Great Western Railway the ve jneret 
revenues rose by £508,000, but there was a rise in £13,000 
expenditure of £506,000, and the net revenue from aj entirely ¥ 
sources showed an increase of £39,560. The maintenang — ee 


of the 3 per cent. dividend, therefore, rendered Necessary ff meters. 
the bringing m of £122,990 from profits realised am os 
sales of investments and £710,000 from the Contingeney igo 
Fund. In the previous year the Company brought jy Ph sg 
£323,948 from profits on investments and £550,000 from F of the W 
Contingency Fund, so that, although the year’s resi eo! 
were slightly better, a larger draft from the Contingency ang 
Fund was necessary. On the other hand, the Contingency ame 
Fund has been credited with certain specific Reserve, General 


mainly for Income Tax, which have been released so thy 2° 
the Fund now stands at £1,515,000, a reduction of ogly aya 
ry > . . . d ct 

£268,000. Moreover, in considering the results for thf with the 


Great Western Railway, there is no doubt that a bipf) undertal 


allowance has to be made for the extent to which thE ™ = 
industry of South Wales must have been hit by thi owe 
practical cessation of coal shipments to Italy. addition 


INVESTMENT CONSIDERATIONS. ® that the 
So much for the results of the past year, and therb —— 
seems no reason to doubt that the figures of the Londafe pave b 


and North Eastern will be fairly encouraging, Th) number 


chief relief has come, of course, from the revised rating, = ; 
: ’ d ere: eit 5 + ime for cash 
charges, though precise figures with regard to these gaits BD water 


can hardly be stated at the moment. In practically df) pave b 
cases, however, there has been an increase in profits, ani) operate 
in the case of the Southern and the London Midland ang ™*? 
Scottish increased dividends on Prior Charge stock) —— 
have become possible. Nevertheless, as I have already 
stated, prices are on the whole a little lower than at they 
beginning of the month, in spite of increased profits anip 
increased dividends on some of the Prior Charge issua) 
and for this I think three reasons may be given. Thp 
first is the obvious one that the market has sufferdlp 
from realisations on the part of those who had bougith ay ox 


in advance of results; the second is that holders ar& was he 
in constant apprehensions with regard to increase resolut 
working expenses, and the third reason, so far as thh pare 
Prior Charge stocks are concerned, is to be foul® jee g 


in the fact that gilt-edged securities have weaken) yp, 


slightly during the past year. For it must be remem) to rai: 








bered that Prior Charge stocks of English Railways owel> the b 
their first recovery to the fact that their yields begua® — 
to look attractive when compared with those afforded bi F cables 
absolute trustee stocks. Nevertheless, I cannot hel) & neede 
thinking that the yields on some of the Prior Charge f) wder 
stocks are fairly attractive, remembering what sca) pod 


yields are obtainable from British Funds. © Comp 
Southern Railway 5 per cent. Preference, for exampk,) who, 


which through the operation of the “* Chancery ” qualific _ 
tion allows trustees to invest in it, gives at the preseth 4). 
price, ex the dividend, a yield of about £4 3s. L.M.&S 4, 


4 per cent. Preference of 1923, which, of course, has nowonly F of a 


just resumed payment and is, therefore, somewhat spect F sider 
lative, gives a yield of £5 18s. 6d., but L.M. & 5S. 4 pcm _ 
cent. “best” Pref., as it sometimes called, also gives@) cant 
vield of £4 13s. 6d., which, even allowing for the fatF fact 
that it is not a trustce stock, is a fairly good yield 8 could 
things go nowadays, while L.M. & S. 4 per celle ot 
Debenture Stock, giving a yield of practically 3} pe Q W. 
cent., might be regarded as a gilt-edged security. Unles quei 


therefore, British Funds and_ kindred stocks shoul repr¢ 
receive some material set-back in the near future, [IG rea 
cannot help thinking that some British Railway Pro ras 
Charge stocks offer fair chances to the investor. 1 
Artuur W. Krppy. prop 

(For Financial Notes, sce page 326 ) p put 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


__ 
WANDSWORTH AND DISTRICT GAS 


IMPROVED RESULTS 








xq on Tuesday. February ISth, ‘at the meeting of the 
oe ‘th and District Gas Company, Mr. Frank H. Jones 
Wandew and Managing Director), in the course of his address, 
(ie eciduals have brought in approximately the same amount 
suid - "ear and it will be seen that the manufacturing costs were 
a0, against £704,051, showing a reduction in the cost of 
nufacture of gas. 1 his saving has to some extent been set off by 
roy creased cost of supplying gas to the consumers, which cost 
the in This increase was not incurred 


the £T0y 


: st! 1e previous year. 
In S705 £13000 on nition in the number of consumers, but is a reflec- 
from al ie on the definite policy of the directors to provide up-to-date 
Ntenang E and economical appliances to the consumers of gas by automatic 
Necessary : OTe, balance carried to the profit and loss account has. increased 
ised oe aoe of the year’s trading from £229,387 to £245,512. 
tingeney : Thably the most important event that has taken place during 


; the year under review was the acquisition by the purchase of shares 
: of the Woking District Gas Company. The company holds 92 per 


cent, of the stock carrying voting powers, and four of your directors 
it, of : § J 


ought iy 
100 from 


. resuly have been appointed to the positions on the Woking board rendered 

tingeny vacant by retirement of the previous directors. The General 

tingeney Manager and the Secretary have been appointed respectively 

Reserves ' General Manager and Secretary of the W oking Company. ee 

l so th > Doubtless everybody will have read with interest the difficult 
se situation that has arisen recently with reference to the wages of the 

of Only coal miners in ali the English coalfields. This company, in common 
for th with the British gas industry as a whole and other public utihty 


undertakings, has agreed voluntarily to pay one shilling perton extra 
on the price of coal providing that the whole of this increase is 
handed over, without deduction, to a fund to improve the miners 
‘earnings. This extra shilling per ton will incur very considerable 
additional expenditure to the Company, and, therefore, it is certain 
that the directors will have to adjust the price of gas throughout 


hich the 
by the 






1 © the company’s area of supply. 

there Sey yrs ‘o hundred and seventy-sev 7 consumers 
Seven thousand two hundred and seventy-seven new consumer: 

London have been added to the company’s books, and as regards the 

¢, Thee number of appliances sold, this branch of the company’s activities 

| rating F shows excellent progress; 10,728 ccokers have been sold either 


for cash or on hire-purchase terms, 15,262 domestic heating and hot- 
water appliances and approximately 2,000 gas-lighted coke fires 
> have been installed during the year. Progress in the sale of gas- 
|f operated refrigerators shows great promise. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


SE gains 





ISMAY INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 





fits andy 

issues, INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 
. Th ? ————Eee ee 

o MR. JOHN ISMAY’S SPEECH 








bough | Aw extraordinary general meeting of Ismay Industries, Limited, 

CTS at was held on Wednesday, at Southern House, E.C., to consider a 

crease resolution increasing the capital of the company to £1,150,000 

as thee by the creation of 150,000 additional first preference shares of £1 

founl each and 1,000,000 additional ordinary shares of 5s. each, all such 
,— new shares being at the disposal of the directors. 

akened fe 











Mr. John Ismay, chairman, said that the reason they proposed 


emen: to raise additiona! capital was that the board intended to extend 
s owel the business of the company into new lines, the main business 
begau being the manufacture of paper cables. They were already 
Jed by © initiated in the making of certain types of light electrical insulated 
“ & cables, but the paper cable was quite a different proposition. It 
t help needed a large factory, very expensive plant, and people who 
Charge a understood the business, but the profits to be made in that busine:s 
scat 4 were large. They had been fortunate enough to secure the services 


of Mr. E. W. Moggridge, late managing director of the Derby Cable 
Company, one of the most successful of the non-ring companies, 
who, however, he believed, had recently joined the Cable Manu- 
facturers’ Association. He thought their new venture, in a year 


ample, 
alifica- 


resent @ °° two’s time, would turn out to be one of the best investments 
. &S, they had ever made. 
wail '  Asto their other businesses, they were going in for the producticn 
"— of @ mass-produced electric clock to be retailed at a price con- 
speci: F siderably lower than anything at present on the market for an 
4 perk Fnglish-made clock, and they were told there was a big future for 
ives ab that line. Another business which required a great deal more 
> fact fe Pe was the refrigerator. At Dagenham they were manu- 
 & facturing a type called the ‘ Zeros,’ which was trouble-free, and 
eld «could be sold or rented at a price that made it an economy to 
cent. every household, and would be within the means of anyone with 


F 8n income of, say, £3 a week. 

With regard to their lamp business, they were shortly intro- 
ducing a new type of low tension Neon lamp which gave an exact 
© Teproduction of daylight. Nothing in that line had been on the 
market before, and they were informed that there was an enormous 
jr ‘uture for it. As shareholders would realise, to carry out that 

q programme wonld require considerable finance. 





The chairman having replied to soveral questions as to the 
Proposals for dealing with the new capital, the resolution was 
put to the mecting and carried nem. con. 





Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorpsrated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address : Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 

Paid up Capital ... <a ee aaa ah £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ‘aa a £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ane ‘sod ad ed ni 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 








Va 
WINTER & EARLY 
SPRING AT 


BATH 


are definitely mere kindly and congenial. 
Take advantage of Bath’s tong accumu- 
lated experience in Spa treatment for 
various disorders; enjoy its full pro- 
gramme cf daily entertainments. (Third 
Annual Festival of Art—‘‘ The Arts of 
Thwee Centuries’’—March 21-April 4). 
Write for any information required to 
inquiry Office, The Pump Room, Bath. 
Travel hy Rail from London (Paddingtcn 
Station) by the G.W.R.. Spa Expresses 
at 11.15 a.m. and 1.15 p.m. From the 
Provinces by L.M.S. and C.W.R. 








Premier Hotel 
in the West. 


GRAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL. 


Up to date in every detail. Spacious Lounges. Moderate 


inclusive terms. ONLY HOTEL WITH PRIVATE LIFT AND 
STAIRWAY TO FAMOUS BATHS. 


BATH 3266, "GRAMS: “* PUMPOTEL, BATH.” 


EMPIRE HOTEL 


Overlooking the river Avon and facing the Abbey and Parade 
Gardens. One minute from the Pump Rocm and Batks. 
100 SELF-CONTAINED SUITES AND BEDROOMS. 


"PHONE: 
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TRUSLOVE anpb er ta 
with years of tradition and experience behind them are 
able to offer an unrivalled book-service to the discerning 
BOOK-BUYER. 

At the moment two interesting catalogues are ready :— 

(a) BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES; 

(b) MODERN FINE EDITIONS, ETC. 
Either of these or our monthly list of new publications 
post frce on request. 


14a CLIFFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
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Financial Notes 


AVIATION AND ARMAMENT SHARES. 


AvruouGH business in the Stock Markets during the last 
few days has tended to be specially active in the shares of 
Aviation and Armament companies, a fairly firm tone has 
If we consider 
the satisfactory dividend announcements, Home Railways 
have been a little disappointing, but that has been largely 
due to the uncertainty with regard to the inereased cost 
British Funds and kindred stocks have kept 
wonderfully firm considering new issues of capital, for the 
Home In- 
Steel 
companies, have continued to improve notwithstanding the 


characterised the Stock Markets throughout. 


of wages. 
prime factor continues to be cheapness of money. 


dustrial shares, and especially the shares of Iron and 


fact that the Trade Returns for January were disappointing. 
* * * * 
FRENCH STERLING CREDITS. 


Not the least interesting feature of markets during the 
past week has been the definite arrangement of large sterling 
British bankers have agreed to 
give credits for France, over a possible period of nine months, 
to the amount of £40,000,000. which is larger by £10,000,000 
Now, as then, 
the accommodation is apparently required in connexion 
with Budget difficulties. and. while it is true that these diffi- 
culties are of a serious character, part of the embarrassments 
of the French Government appear to be due to the imperfect 
In France, 
as in England, there is an awkward gap to be bridged between 
the outflow of necessary expenditure and the inflow of taxes. 
In this country, the difliculty is easily overcome by tem- 
porary borrowing from the Bank of England or from Govern- 
inent Departments, but these facilities do not exist in the 
awkward 
the 
present instance to determine the precise measure of security 
held by the banks in return for this large accommodation, 
but we have assurances that the Exchange between France 
and Great Britain is not to be disturbed by the operation 
and, doubtless. the Bank of England and the Bank of France 
between them have means for avoiding such disturbance. 
it should be clearly understood. however, that the operation 
is one entirely concerned with the British Banks and the 


credits here for France. 


than the previous big Loan of three years ago. 


machinery of the Money Market in that country. 


some 
little 


France, and hence 
be turned. It is a 


same measure in 
corners have to 


very 
difficult) in 





A “TALKING” GOSPEL 


Quite recently steps were taken to have “ talking ’ 
books prepared for the blind, and quite a number 
of such bocks on a variety of subjects have 
already been produced. 


The Bible Society has defrayed the cost of 
having St. John’s Gospel prepared as a “ talking ” 
book, and the result is a record of the Gospel, 
which, spoken by a trained and sympathetic voice, 
makes a deep impression upon the hearer. 


The Bible Society has decided to have St. Luke’s 


Gospel similarly recorded. 


By means of Braille the Society has long had a 
share in making the Scriptures available for the 
blind, and through the invention of “ talking ” 
books it hopes to help still further in bringing 
God’s Word to those who have lost their sight. 


A “talking ’’ Gospel may lead to a “ talking’ 
New Testament. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 














French Government though the operation clearly has 
consent and goodwill of the British Government. | 
perhaps, should it be forgotten that there have been Ne 
previous oceasions when similar accommodation has | 
granted to this country or rather to the Bank of E 
by the Bank of France, “Mela 
* % * * 
ABBEY Roan PROGREss. 

The latest annual report of the Abbey Road Building §o¢j 
shows that the past year has again been one of steady ie. 
It will be remembered that last April, owing to the Be 
demand that the benefit of cheap money should be te 
available to those interested in house purchases, the 
reduced the rate of interest charged to new borrowing Memb 
purchasing for their own occupation, to 4} per cent. per wan : 
They further decided to continue the rebate of interest wai 
borrowing members, and have provided for that rebate jp th 
accounts. This policy necessarily affected the rate paid i 
the Society to its shareholders and depositors, and as fn 4 
July Ist last the yield on share accounts has been at the ni 
of 83 per cent. per annum and deposit accounts at 2} per cent 
per annum net and free of liability to Income Tax. It ih 
been found necessary still to restrict the amount: whieh mh 
be invested in share accounts, but the restrictions on depgft 
accounts have been removed. 

* * * * 
CONTINUED GROWTH. 

The number of shareholders and depositors now stand yh 
267,617. The Share capital and Deposits amount yf 
£43,825,677. Advances made during last year total £7,282,59,F 
Assets aggregate £46,131,623, of which Mortgages secured (n 
77,127 properties total £40,278,252. Approximately 95 yeh 
cent. are occupied by borrowing members. After providinh 
for the above-mentioned rebate of interest to Dorrowiny E 
members amounting to £103,685 ; for Income Tax amountiy)- 
to £210,913 and for all Expenses, Depreciation, Interest ay 
Dividends, the Directors have placed £250,000 to Reserve Rudh 
No. 1, raising it to £1,750,000; have maintained Reserve Fuy 
No. 2 at £250,000, and carried forward a balance of £75,891, 

%* * * 
New Capiran Activity, 

During the past week, further tests have been applic 
to investment resources in the shape of fresh issues of capital 
Quite the most important of these has been the large Cone 














Direct, 
































version operation by the Kingdom of Belgium. That county 
per cent. Loan the repayment 





~ 


had outstanding a large 7 
of which has recently been announced. So far as this county 
and Holland are concerned, Conversion was offered into, 
new 4 per cent. Loan at the price of 983. The Conversion offe 


was made through Baring Brothers, Morgan, Grenfell and (i 


and the Westminster Bank. Cash applications at the prie 


named were also invited, and large as was. the Loan, th? 


response was immediate, the Lists being closed for all thre 
banking firms within an hour of the opening. Another vey 
successful issue of the week was the offer of Lanarkshire County 
Council 8 per cent. Stock for £2,000,000 at par ; the Subscriptia 
List was closed within a few minutes of the opening. 

* * 







CoURTACLDS’ PRoFIts. 

Shareholders in Courtaulds Limited do well to give attention 
to the forecasts given by the Chairman at the annual meeting 
of future results. At the annual meeting last year the Chair 
man made sober estimates with regard to the dividend py 
spects indicating that current trading conditions did am 
warrant the expectation of a higher total distribution for th 
year than was made for 1984. These estimates have bea 








borne out by the recent announcement of the final divideniy 
of 5 per cent., making 7} per cent. free of tax as for the previowy 






vear. Nevertheless, the market professed some disappoint > 
ment although the decline in profits was trifling. 





* Bo * * 





Tuomas TILLinc. 

The latest annual report of Thomas Tilling Limited hw 
provided cheerful reading for the shareholders, the net prt 
for the year, after providing for depreciation, &c., bei 
£363,452, compared with £297,416 for the previous year. Th 








Preference Dividend calls for £16,500, while the Ordinangy 





Dividend, it must be remembered, is paid on twice the capil 
which received 15 per cent. for the year 1934, owing to th 
share for share bonus issue made at that time. Consequentl 
the present dividend of LO per cent. takes £268,675 of th 









balance of £277,829, and an amount of £101,392 is transfernt™ 





to Reserve, which also receives a transfer of £548,846 from 
special Capital Reserve in order to make up a total of £659.25 
required for a further 25 per cent. capital bonus. That is" 
say, one new share for every four held. There will then be! 
balance of £176,436 to carry forward. The bonus issue wi 
require an increase in the authorised capital which is beitt 
raised to £3,750,000, A. W. K 
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School Teachers—aged about twenty. 


8 Society 






Seen recently a s Service is in progress at one of our seven Mission 


It is being conducted, throughout, by one of our Sunday 


His manner was marked by quiet confidence. His reading of the Scripture Lesson was most effective. 


We have known his parents for years. We have watched his progress since he was a boy of six 


Send for a copy of “"Twixt Aldgate Pump and Poplar.” Profusely illustrated. Post free, 3/6 for your response. 


become a Teacher and has thus joined the ranks 


spiritual and_ philanthropic 





Stepney, E. 1. ; 
MISSION sar sana 


will be grateful 





















Per : in the Band of Hope. The former Scholar has 
be mat of our large body of voluntary workers. 
Directig F informati di -sided 
he urther information regarding our many-side 
a work will be gladly sent on application. 
} 

st t ‘ . : 
te aa ; Contributions will be grate- = Sk CENTRAL HALL, 
paid bye fully acknowledged by the ca 5 43 a Pececccte Py 5 
88 fron he Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt., , 
the mpi 
Der cent 
It hy 
MCh thay Fe 
1 depog ie 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
stand a BY 
unt hie | 
oH | ROYAL MAIL 
ured (y AND 
meh | PACIFIC LINES 








POViding : 
. | REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
| SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS . 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA ( 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
: GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
re Cone also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & So uthampton | 
a a ne ee 


ve Fund 4 
ve Fun 
5,891, © 


appli ‘ 














IT’S THE WAY THEY’RE MADE 
AND WHAT THEY’RE MADE OF 


There is no saving of labour on 
a Browne & Lilly Building and 
no economy in material. From 
the foundation upwards it’s a 
well-planned, well-made job with 
real good stuff in it. It doesn't 
matter whether it’s a Greenhouse 
or a Dog Kennel—if Browne & 
Lilly make it, it’s got 
to be good. 
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LOOSE BOXES 


as illustrated 


£14:19:0 
















WRITE NOW FOR OUR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE S.R., 
showing Bunyalows, Club Houses, 
Pavilions, ete., also Sheds, Garages, 
Greenhouses, and Portable Buildings 
of all kinds. 
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€ pric a : 
rn, thie [' your hair is falling, the roots are most 
I thre probably weakened through lack of 


nourishment, the natural oil of the scalp 


Don c having dried up. Your hair will soon 
{OMB YOUR regain its youthful vigorous growth if you 


feed its roots every day with a few drops 
HAIR of ROWLAND’S MACASSAR 
OIL, the closest approach in food value 
to the natural scalp oil. Send for free 
booklet on the hair. 


T Ven 
Jounty 
ription 


Of all Chemists 

and Hairdressers, 

3/6, 7T/-, and 
10/6. 














A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD.. 


22 Laystall St., Rosebery Ave.. E.C. 1. Macassar Oil 





BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 


COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
NOTHING TO RUN 
A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour 
costs. It raises a portion of the water used for 
driving it. Many Hydrams have been in use for 
30 and 40 years without costing their owners 20/- 
for slice Thousands of our Hydrams are at 
the present moment raising water from very small 
springs and streams to high level points where it 
is needed. 
Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 
Have a copy for reference, 

It gives many helpful suggestions and illustra- 
BLAKE’S HYDRAM tions for setting out and engineering hydram 











or Seif-Acting Pump installations, 
JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
2539 a Rams, eo ACCRINGTON. 

















, Ultra-Violet Rays give 
>» Vitality and Tan 


T is the ultra-violet rays in sunshine that 
produce a tanned healthy skin and in- 
vigorate the body. With the Vi-Tan Unit 
you can enjoy the benefits of these health- 
giving rays in your own home. It starts 
on the switch and can be plugged into any 
lamp or radiator connection. 
The THERMAL SYNDICATE 
LTD., Walisend-on-Tyne. 
Makers of Ultra-Vielet Ray Lamps 



















A compact, 









f the ‘ portable unit, to the Trade for over 25 Years. 
orn cpmpletely en- LONDON OFVTICE THERMAL 
fe f Closed and pro- HOUSE, 12-14 OLD PYE 8ST 
from coiled by a neat WESTMINSTER, S.W. | 

9 ome cepbeard fee 58 Schenectady Avenue, Brooklyn, 
hagt ex and New York. 


Goggles sup- 
lx Plied, Fe 


¢ RO Meine . | i | L-T N 
“4 | [PRICE £12.0.0 >= 4 ULTRAVIOLET HOME UNIT 


yell 


wil onl 
OR EASY TERMS. 











kteyistered lrade Mark, 














“That firesome 
throat tickle 


| soon goes, atter 


llenburys 
Gueire ’. PASTILLES 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8’ & I’3 
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| THESE HOSPITALS | 
> 4 
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| For NERVES 


WHICH INCLUDE CANCER OF THE BRAIN AND 
SPINE, PARALYSIS, EPILEPSY AND NEURASTHENIA. 


THE WEST END HOSPITAL for Nervous Diseases 


is entirely devoted to the treatment of these distressing illnesses, and 
men, women and children patients are received from every quarter of 
the country. The cost of maintenance is £18,000 p.a., and this year 
£2,000 extra has to be found to pay for renewing drains. 


HELP IS URGENTLY REQUIRED. 


Cifts will be most thankfully acknowledged and should be addressed to the 
Earl of Harewood, K.G., Chairman, at the Hospital, Welbeck Street, W.1. 





> For CONSUMPTION 
PLEASE REMEMBER 


BROMPTON HOSPITAL 


FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3. 


THE LEADING CHEST HOSPITAL 
HELP BY DONATION & LEGACY IS GREATLY NEEDED 





| oy ume", el ee ee 


CiTy OF LONDON MATERNITY 
HOSPITAL 


CITY ROAD, E.C.1. 





For SEAMEN 


The Merchant Sailor faces daily perils while keeping open 
the Ocean Trade Routes of the Empire. 


PLEASE HELP 
The Seamen’s MDospital Society 


to look after him during illness or accident. 
596 BEDS IN 6 SEPARATE HOSPITALS. 
ANNUAL COST OF MAINTENANCE EXCEEDS £90,000. 


All Gifts gratefully received ” The Chair- 
man, The Rt. Hon. Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, 
* Dreadnought" Hospital, Greenwich, S.E.10. 


YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea— 


For 112 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


, he EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
5 Hon, Treasurer. Secretary. 

















“The Spectator” Crossword No, 1 


By ZENO ' 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct Solution of thi 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked * Crossword i This wn 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes ‘oan 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, pn pena 
the winner will be published in our neat issue. Envelopes containing colton 
bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.) {ONE tag 








































































































1 /2 ° |" | i 6 7 18 
9 | | or | 1l 12 a 
eee i: ae. 
ARR RRR AE 
ARGUS | 
20 | | | 21 |:22 23 IH 
25 | | x 27 28 | 
29 ” ( | 32 BR. : 
1 7 NE é 
34 | | 35 | | | | 36 | 
| i 
ACROSS 2. Cut Cassio (anaq.), 4 
1. This certainly shouldn’t pro- 3. rev. Colloquially — speakin i 


not to be mistaken for ti 
captain’s sunburn ! 
Taking three small saigf) 
away makes it Al. 4 
“Sabian odours from {yh 

spicy shore 4 

. . . the blest.” 

Racing rowing-boats, 
In 19. B 
. Td have thought it would Wy 

easicr to do this by fixt- 

lending a hand! : 
10. rev. Worn out. 


duce man’s expression of 
mirth, but it does ! 

. This larva is well supported 
at one end ! 

. List of persons, 

. And wisely tell what hour 

o th’ day 
The clock does strike, by 
” 


Sts 


© 
~ 


—_— 
t 
on 


esis 


See 33. 
Only partly a person of fine 
feelings and good breeding. 


WE 
18. 


19. What ghosts who walk at : : 4 
night use for guidance, I 11. Mickey Mouse's dog. 4 
suppose ! 12. Loyal about the head of thy 7 


government. 
. Rodential expletive. ; 
Be nothing more thanamay 
2. “I have... half in lowe 
with easeful Death.” 
. rev. Fourth day’s dedicateli> 
to him. 4 


20. ‘‘ They never . . . who 
always drink.” 
21. Rectangular with adjacent 
sides unequal. 
. Milton says peace, as well 
as war, has these. 


Se 


28. A city on the Nile is full of it. ‘ a 4 
29. If its instructions are to be 24 So we . . . together, 


followed, fishermen should 
be able to play this instru- 
ment ! 


Like to a double chemp 
seeming parted.” ; 
rev. Poetica! chariot. 


33. This with 17 forms the title 27. Jt always gets the point! 
of a poem containing : 30. Makes a hen pale! P 
** Open my heart and you i rev, In 11. ‘a 
spilllace 32. Do after you make a fusp” 
Graved inside of it, : 


‘Italy.’ ” SOLUTION TO 












































34. “If tho law supposes that,” CROSSWORD No. 177 
said Mr. Bumble—‘“ the law 
gta ee TATLILIOIW TIAL 
35. Place in India which brings E| AI VIE D|R/ O|P|PIE 
you good fortune imme- R[Y, O| T/W] Al RUYJP | UGE 
diately. G| Z}C|H] IT | N| AJM| Aj NEF Is 
36. rev. Interjection to stop. EIG| Al E] L] 1 | Cpa RiS|1 
AJ O| B I| T|L_E| R/ AI TIE 
DOWN N| OFL| Al El SPAT! TEIN 
1. Fit title for a body- TES | EJ R| RR] Aj T) EPULRD, 
snatcher ! S| E| E/K{/ S|] B/AIN{S 


























SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 4 


The winner of Crossword No. 177 is Dr. C. A. 


Hatherton, Llandudno. 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED)” 


Established ‘1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued ‘ 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250," 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liabillf 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_ the 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New ol 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchast i 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on te 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
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le line charged as a line. 


Rates for Prepaid 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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Jae 





PERSONAL 


ER ENDING DEMAND for cast-off Clothing 
Children and particularly for Men 

our work among the poor of East London. 
sing name and address, gratefully acknow- 
paged by the Rev. Percy INEsoN, EAST END MISSION, 

Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
| Stepney, E. 1, 


The homely, cheerful Briton 
| We instinctively admire, 
| 
| 





NEY 
for Women, 








Sincerest joy doth fill his heart 
When TOM LONG fills his briar. 








ies all that is best 


rgele, Denbighshire, embod 5 
say Pistany Mud 


oa * 
HE RHEUMA SPA OF WALES.—Kinmel Hall’ 
T sritish and Continental Spas 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES - 
} AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 
Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park. W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 


HE QUEEN’S 











SECRETARIAL 
67 Queen's Gate, London, S$. W. 7, 
orovides an eflicient. training in delightful surroundings, 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGIEL. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939 


COLLEGE, 








SCHOLARSHIPS 





























) famous “ “ 
Sa oo Natural Chalybeate Waters, Hormone Therapy, | pyELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FELLXSTOWE 
| Yotofoam Baths, and the newest discoveries for the I pode oe 
treatment of rheumatism, sciatica, neuritis, lumbago, Examination about May 12th 
nervous disorders, diabetes and kindred ailments. The De Re, a 
Rheuma Spa is situated 460 ft. above sca level, in its SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £60 to £30. 
own 1,000 acre Park, overlooking the sea, with views of TWO MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS 
mountains, and close to many favourite beauty spots. ° pellets esige , 
3 Noted for the natural Chalybeate watcrs the most highly Age under 15 on June Ist, 1936. Entry by April 10th 
concentrated in Europe.” Modern hotel accommodation, | pull particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS, 
cuisine and service. The social amenities and recreation 
6 provided are exceptional. Illustrated brochure from 
| the SECRETARY. 
| —— = ; 3 
4 MEDICAL YOUR HOLIDAY PROBLEM | 
? ALLSTONES permanently removed _ without advise readers regarding their holidays, 


operation ; guaranteed.—Write for free booklet to 
J. Heaton, Chemist, 35 King Street, Wallasey. 














1 sain ' APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


rom. thee 





a OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
a R (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 





The Governors invite applications for the following 
resident post, for October, 1936. 
: SENIOR STAFF LECTURER IN CLASSICS. 
a The post is resident, and open to women only. Full 
i jculars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, Royal 
g. a fotoway College, Englefield Green, Surrey ; letters of 
ad of thelie 


by finite 


application, testimonials, &c., must be received on or 
before March 7th. 








LECTURES 


naman 
in lowe 
” Be 





R. G. P. GOOCH will give his third lecture on 
D THE OUTLOOK IN EUROPE 


| ” 
edicatel 
atthe Kensington Town Hall, on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25th 





ether > at 5.30 p.m. 

's Tickets Is. each, from MISS CHARLESWORTH, Kensing- 
chery ton High School, St. Albans Road, W.8, or at door, 

a a HE Master of the Temple (Canon Anson) will Lecture 
int ! on “Is Force a Remedy?” at St. Edmunds, 


Lombard Street, E.C. Ash Wednesday (26th), 1.10 p.m. 





TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘ RUSSIAN INTO- 
NATION COMPARED WITH THAT OF ENGLISH ” 
will be given by Mr. S. C. BOYANUS (Hon. Lecturer 
in the School of Slavonic and East European Studies) 
at the SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES (Finsbury 
Circus, E.C.2) on MARCH 41H, 5TH and 11TH, at 5.30 

m. At the First Leeture the Chair will be taken by 

ofessor Sir KE. Denison Ross, C.1.E., Ph.D., D.Lit. 
(Director of the School of Oriental Studies, and Professor 
of Persian in the University). 

A. Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘ THE ANTAGONISM 
OF FORMS IN THE LITERATURE AND THE FINE 
ARTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY” will 
be given by PROFESSOR BERNHARD FEHR, Ph.D. 
(Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
University of Ziirich), at WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(Kidderpore Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.3) on MARCH 
67H, 10TH and 13TH, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture 
the Chair will be taken by Air. B. E. C. Davis, M.A. 
(Reader in English in the University). 
trations. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





Lantern illus- 








and no charge is made for this service. 
Enquiries should be addressed to :— 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 
“THE SPECTATOR,” 


| 
| The Travel Manager will be pleased to 
| 99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public Schoo! on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming.  Gir!s are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages Art, Music 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 











EA R REY Ss 
LOWTHER COLLEGE, ABERGELE, N. WALES 
Chairman: Sir RoNALD MacLeay, G.C.M.G. 
Headmistress: Miss K. L Savers,. MLA. (Cantab 
Mathematical Tripos, Girton College. 
Junior and Senior Scholarships and Exhibitions 
including one for Musie will be awarded on the 
results of an examination to be held next May. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the 
HEADMISTRESS. 

>, es t- FF Ge EF DB 

‘ RECOGNISED” RESIDENTIAL Scuoon For GIRIS. 


tev. J. D. Jones, C.H., D.D. 
Miss D. BourNB, M.A. (London). 


Chairman : 
Principal : 


Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science, Orchestras, Scholar- 
ships. Excellent health record. 

Illustrated Prospectus trom PRINCIPAL, College Road, 
Bournemouth, 











THE INDEX TO VOLUME 155 OF 
“THE SPECTATOR” is Now Ready. 


One shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy 
should be enclosed wiih instructions and 
addressed to:— 
Index Dept., 
“THE. SPECTATOR; LED. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, England. 


Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 





DUAL SCHOOLS 


©K WORTH SCHOOL 
(Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779). 





A 


tecognised by the Board of Education as an efficicm 
Secondary School. 








Provides a sound secondary school education for boys 
and girls from 11 to 18 years of age up to School Certifi- 
eate and Higher School Certificate standards, 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of sovial and 
nternational justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, 
Domestie Science Rooms, Art School, Spacious Playinz 
Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 

For Prospectus and full particulars, apply 
The Bersar, Ackworth School, near Pontefract, Yorks 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. 
L Entranee Scholarship Tests will be held at the 
school from May 25-28, 1936. 

SENIOR SCHOOL: under 13} at September 30th, 
1936, ONE scholarship of £100, and TWO of £30. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL: ages 8 to 10, at September 30th, 
1936, ONE £75 and TWO £30. 


ROMSGROVE 

















SCHOOL. 

An Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held 
on June %th and 10th, for the award of six Scholarships 
(£100-£40), and some Exhibitions of £40.—-Further 
particulars from the HEADMASTER, The School House, 
Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 





QHER BORNE SCHOOL 
, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1936. 


About twelve Scholarships and Exhibitions of a value 
of from £100 to £30 per annum to be offered as a result 
of the Examination to be held at Sherborne School 
on May 26th, 27th and 28th, 1936, ineluding special 
exhibitions for the sens of Clergy, sons of Barristers, 
and sons of Officers in H.M. Forces.—For full particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER, Sherborne School, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 









ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.——Scholarships Examination 
T on June 2nd to Sth, 1936. ‘The following will be 
offered : For boys under 14 on June Ist, 1936, two New 
Judd Scholarships of £100 p.a. each, two New Judd 
Scholarships of £30 p.a. each, and five or six Foundation 
Scholarships entitling the holder to exemption from 
payment of the Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 p.a. For boys 
under 15 on June Ist, 1936, the Judd Scholarship of 
£40 p.a. The total annual fees for a Boarder at the 
School are about £142.—For particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY to the HEAD-MASTER, The School House, 
Tonbridge. 


HE COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON, specialises 

in educational problems of boys from 15 to 19, 
Coaching for all entrance examinations. Ten years’ 
strecesses, Careets studied. No abnormal 
Apply Director, M. Cuantne-PEaRcE, M.A.Oxon. 





beys.— 

















PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
y LEGE, 37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal 
Miss STaNSFELD: Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nasties. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hoekey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





’ 
S 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded irce 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, distriet preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 














London, E.C. 4 Tel. : Mansion House, 5053. 





























a _ 
j THEATRES 
TED. _ | WESTMINSTER, Victoria, S.W. 1. Victoria 0283. CRITERION. Whitehall 3844. 
‘i Evenings at 8.30. Matinées, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.30. Mon., Mar. 2, and subsequent Evgs., $8.30. Mats., Tues., Sat., 2.30. 
enul GROUP THEATRE PRODUCTION. LEON M. LEON presents, 
250,08 THE DOG BENEATH THE SKIN in association with ARTS THEATRE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
‘abil by W. H. Auden & C. Isherwood. Music by Herbert Murril! A CYCLE OF IBSEN 1879-1892 
Lee A DOLL’S HOUSE HEDDA GABLER 
reba ROSMERSHOLM THE MASTER BUILDER 
it] = Produced Irene HENTSCHEL, 
: ROYALTY THEATRE. : a rerrard 7331. JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON. JOHN LAURIE. 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats. Thurs. and Sats., 2.30. , LYDIA LOPOKOVA. D. A. CLARKE-SMITH. 
DONALD WOLFIT in HENRIK IBSEN’S FIRST PLAY, Subseribers for the four pleys booking reserved seats at the 
CATI Li N E Criterion Theatre can obtain a reduction of 25%, for the cycle. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to q 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements eaceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 23% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
99 Gower Strect, Lonaon, ¥*’.C.%, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


10/ 
2°70 


4270 


for 26; and 10% for 52. 


== 













AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





DD TO INCOME by Story or Article Writing. Sound 
professional training by correspondence. Thousands 

of pounds carned by pupils. SAMPLE LESSON and 
Prospectus FREE.—PREMIER SCHOOL OF* JOURNALISM, 
19 Premier House, Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptly executed. 
4MSS 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000,— 
Miss N. MCFARLANE (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 





1ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
}also considered for publication, Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK Ltp., ZL, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 





}RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income m 
spare time. Send for free booklet. —REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





N ACKIE’S PETTICOAT TAIL 
4 SHORTBREAD ior those who like it thin. 
Sugared segments, in tins. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 


3s. by inland post. 











ART EXHIBITIONS 





RAWINGS bBy HENRI-MATISSE 
I for Joyce’s *‘ Ulysses ” and other subjects. 
PAINTINGS by JOHN ALDRIDGE. 
FRENCH WATER-COLOURS anp DRAWINGS, 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-6 daily. 








CINEMAS 





ADEMY 


Oxford Street. 


CINEMA. 


Ger, 2981, 


AC 





RUDOLF FORSTER 
in the Great Austrian ** haute école ” 
**HOHE SCHULE”’ 
AND 
**EAST MEETS WEST" 


mystery drama, 
(Uv) 
(v) 





© OLD, JEWELLERY, SILVER Purchased, 
W Exceptionally High Prices Paid for Old Gold (£7 02.) 
and Silver, Bracelets, Necklaces,Gold Dentures, Sovereigns, 
Coins ; also Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique Silver, 
Sheflield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities, Cash or 


offer at once. 
BENTLEY & CO., ‘ 
65, New Bond Street (facing Brook St:),W.1. (May. 0651.) 





JOUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES BOUGHT 
Y FOR CASH. BEST PRICES GIVEN.—THOMAS 
J. GASTON, 76 STRAND, W.C.2. TEM. 3043. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
H thing to sell or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator, Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 inser- 


tions, 5% for 13, 74°, for 26 and 10% for 52. 









N ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES 
1 in 122 patterns and shades, including black-and- 
white, mauve, lilac, &c., to measure from 25s. 6d. 
Selections sent on approval. 

Write for Catalogue and Patterns. 
LEODIAN, SP.5, 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds, 








HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Telephone: Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oated 240; Reigate 938. 
F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


Vor Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 





————___ 


WHERE TO STAY 


NOLF, Tennis, Riding at RUSSELL 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 50 minutes = 
Smoking room, excellent cuisine, H. and ¢, Special 

terins to business and retired men.—T. W, 650, 
— ————— 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
SALTS 
 Ratlaly OR EARLY SPRING HOLIDay, 































HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH, 
Established 1878. 











Offers special advantages of ECONOMY, Comrort ay 
the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELEcTric Ligut Batas, 
Write for Hlustrated Tariff. 









——. 
ATH.—Brookham End Hotel, Lansdown. ( 
Country House, 4 miles from Bath. H. & C. wate, 
Golf, Squash free. Special Winter Terms. 


















ELGRAVE Club, Ltd.. 2 gns. weekly, partial board 
’ bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particutars, SECRETaRY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 








Peet iakng- SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢, water, 
AA. RAG 






Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. 
Id. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 












NDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvilh 
“4Crescent, Tgms.: ** Melerest,”” Edinburgh. Tel, 3129 











ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTHING 
—Quict Guest House on Downs, Central heating 
electric light. Tennis, garage.—Apply PROPRIETRESSES, 
N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Ct. Britain's Greate 
BK Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed 


rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, per 
day. Jus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physician, 



















EFRESH YOURSELVES in English 


Country, 
(3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 







Ask for Descriptive List 
TELS managed by the 


s h 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 






LTD., 
Pr. R. H. A., Lrp., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGEN 
STREET, W. 1. 











“MURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey— 
Apply for List “8,” stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 









THERE to stay in London—THE LODGE, 1& 

George's Square, $.W.1. Room and_ breakfast, 

5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only, 5s. 6d.). Wit 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weckly. 





















RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 











BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (VPerths).—_STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—VPARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks.).—LINKFIELD, Primrosk VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE'’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 





GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
—QUEEN’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
eee eaeiiones STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
ALNKS., 
KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—CROFTON, Queen's Gate, S.W. 7. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1, 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwell 
Rd., S.W.7, 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 








OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICE BAY, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglescy).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHIL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).-HAWKSTONE PK., Westem 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—IESK ETH PK., HYDRO Hoth 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
SOUTHSEA.—PEN DRAGON, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYV 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HU NTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE, 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).—THEOBALD’S PARK 
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